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PR E FA C E. 



JtiAVING fonnerly been cm- 
ployed by iiis late Prufllad Majefty, 
as Foreft Matter and Manager of 
liis Fofefts in Weflphalia, and ob- 
tained the rank of CounieUpr at 
War, in His Majetty's Chamber of 
War and Domain at Mmden ; upon 
leaving His PrufHan Majefty's fert- 
vice^ I had the honour of being ^pr 

A 3 pointed 
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pointed to the iimilar office in this 
country, in the year 1775, by 
Lord North, then Prime Minifter of 
Great Britain. The indifpofltion of 
the Surveyor General, the late Mr. 
John Pitt, Lord North's vacating 
his place as Prime Minifter, to- 
gether with the American war and 
Other caufes, have fince that period 
interrupted that attention to the 
ftate and improvement of the Rpyal 

Forefts, which it was the zealous 

■» . • 

wifh and defire of his Lordfhip to 
have paid, and the plan for which 
he had long been fecretly matur- 
ing in his own breaft. 

During 
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During the prefent peaceable mo- 
ments to the army of Great Britain, 
m which I had the honour of ferv-r 
ing'in the laft German war, from 
the rank of Subaltern to that of 

* 

Captain, and in the late American, 
war, in the rank of Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Commandant of a corps of 
light troops, it is with great pl'ea- 
fure, therefore, I have found leifure 
to direct my efforts to the more 
particular difcharge of the duty of 
my office, which the fervice I was 
engaged in, and the circumftances 
before mentioned, have hitherto pre- 



vented. 
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* Ibi this view I kavfe 61^^'ttmred, 
ift the foflowiftg pages, U> lay doti^ft 
frofti my owft pra^Jrice and €x^- 
rience, the rtiies which iappeat) 
firft, necfeiiary to he obferved in 
t!tc formation and ^ania;geBl6nt of 
forefts in geho^^ tiommdnting with 
thfe feed, and ^ter <:onduding thfc 
foreft to fts fuH ^owtli, 'Jliiewing 
t3he tnethod of c6ntinuing k in pre- 
fervation. Sdcotidlyj I haVfe confi- 
dered the iffcattof tlie Royal Forefts, 
Chaces, and Parks, and propofedfl 
fyftem for recovering them frctei 
theif prefent wafte and ifuin* 



The 
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-' The culture of the Oak S0d Fir, 
m ^articuiac, is an t)i::^d whole 
tmgnitude and importance mvA 
ftrike every individual : as a fource 
of encfeafc to the nadonsA wealth 
and ibength of this country^ none 
feems likely, if juftly cherifhed, to 
prove more liberal. 



if the following treatiie, thcrt* 
foT^t fhould be the means of tum- 
^i^«the attention of the Legiiktiare 
to the produdion <rf a new and 
tery coniiderable revenue to the 
Crown, from lands which at pre- 
fstit lie wafte ana uncultivated 

through 
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through the ifland, fome of them 
affording nothing but a barren pro- 
lpe<9: to the eye, I fhall be happy 
in having Co far fubminiftered to 
that view ; but if it fliould only be 
accepted by thofe who are pleafed 
to place confidence in my fervices, 
as a teftimony of my ufing my ut- 
moft exertions to deferve it, it will 
greatly relieve my labours, and en- 
courage my hopes of proving ufe- 
ful, by perfeverance in them. 



Being a Foreigner by birth, tho' 
fince naturalized, I have been af- 
fifted in the Englifh ftilc by 

Mr. 
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Mr. Charies GuUen, a gentleman, 
whofe learning and abilities made 
the taik I undertook both eafy and 
agreeable, and to whom I beg leave 
to take this opportunity of return- 
ing my beft thanks. 



St. James's Park, 
Feb, 1 6, 1789. 
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CHAP. L 

A FOREST is a trad of laiid over- 
fpread with woods of wild growth. As 
their value is different, the beft have been 
felefled, and their propagation by nature 
affifted and encreafed by art. The princi- 
ples and praftice which have been adopted 
for that purpofe, and approved by experi- 
ence, is the fubjedt we explain : we fhall 
begin with the culture of the Oak ; it be- 
ing the principal among the foreft trees. 



Of 
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Of the Oak in general ; its different Species j 
Character and Defer iption. 

The Oak U fo noble a tree, that every 
perfoQ is acquainted, with its name and va- 
lue* There are two principal fpecies of 
Oak ; one of which is called the Stone 
Oak, the other the Red Oak. They arc 
both large in the body as well as in the 
branches. Their roots, and particularly the 
heart-root, run deep and perpendicularly in 
the ground, and are proportioned in (ize to 
the ample nouriflunent they have to con- 
vey. The growth of the Oak is extremely 
flow, but as it grows flowly, it ftands long. 
Some authors (ay that it grows for an hun* 
ArtA years, iltnds for an hundred ypars, 
end is an hundred years in decaying. This 
tree has a great quantity of fap, on which 
account, its big bark is liable to be afledied 
by frofts, which, in cold winters, make it 
often crack and open : at the fame time it 
fuffers much in its buds, by the later frofts 

and 
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and blights of the fpring ; which is the 
reafon, not only of the Oak being the laft 
bf all trees in ihewing its leaves, but alfo 
of its not producing acorns every year. 
If in the month of July> at which feafbn 
the fruit generally begins to form, any fogs 
happen to fell, the fmit is inftantly fpoiled, 
and a fmall worm is found in the young 
acorn, which entirely deftroys it, 

The chief diftinftipn between thefe two 
kinds of Oak, is, ths^t the timber of the 
Stone Oak is whiter and rather harder than 
ithat of the Red Oak, which is of a reddifh 
colour. The leaves of the Stone Oak are 
alfb fmaller and of a darker green than thofe 
r of the Red. 

This noble tree, though of delicate 
growth, is moft fudcefsfuUy produced from 
the feed or acorn ; though it bears to be 
tranfplanted, as (hall more fully be explain- 
ed hereafter. The Oak which is tranj^lant- 
cd, never attains fb great a height as the 
vtrce from the acorn ; but fpreads itfelf 
rhorizontaDy, and mns into branches. Wc 

3 have 
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iMftre :f(^, in a great forfeft of Gertos^ 
ftf^ near MkicJ&Lv qb tljie W^tfer^ aa Oak 
tree, the ifena .bf which mcafucfed li%-fi»e 

/set cleat of bp^Qhea, agi4 «fee 4i«n«J5r tef 
the Ijafe foftr fcejb ^ * hi^f* This tree 
^wi5 ^ agedj, that n^ ^ pplflpft feiDiftmW^d 
to have feea it ijji le^j it yv)a§^^rfe<^Jydiy, 
the harjs: was jUkjEi off, wd ih# timber wis 
entirely decaye4. to th^ deffth' Qf fm^ ini:h 
9ni a hilf all rQu^4 th$ fiera, hirt nerwith- 
flr^n^ing u|ion beijtg cut, tfc^ hfejut' wife 
found whif e, (h^jini, and hlrd Jik^ tfotfi 

The other fpe^ies^ or perhaps yarieties 
€ff theOak tree ate^ two m mtuhw; wc 
do not find how^vi^i' thftt ^bcy are diftittJ^ 
giiifhed by name, though they 3f9 difierent 
i|i fome other refpeds from the two firft 
The one hears a fingle awrft of a IvgP fiw^ 
on a long ftalk ; the o&f^r- brioga two or 
three frnallgr acqi^ns on ^ IH^rt- ilfdk, in fl( 
clufter lil^e filheits.. The legyea of the fiift 
of thefe refcaBible tbofe of th« Stojne Oak^; 
thele^yps of the othcif ^e T4>imd, broadt 
and of a dark gre^ii^ colour, reiomMtng 

thofe 



thofe of the cheihut tree. Both thefe latter 
fpecies are more hardy^ and fuftain leis 
injury from frofts than the former; on 
which account they produce acorns ahnofi; 
every year. The acorns of all the four 
rfpecles becoitie tipe at the ismc {hs£qn h£ 
the year, winch is in the ktter end of die 
month of Sbpteinber> ahd m Odob^; 



B z . CHAP- 
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CHAP. IL 



Of gathering and freferohg the Oak Seed; 
aftbcjititfi Soily Seafin and MtAod% of 
-frepnrit^ and fowhtg Land. 
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Of gathering the Oak S<el, 

X HE mpnth of 0£h>ber is the |ir(^r 
time for gathering Oak feed. Hie acorns 
gathered ought to be thofe of the beft trees, 
vrhich after having been fully ripened bjr 
the fun, have dropt of themielves to the 
ground. Thofe which are free of any 
worm bite, and appear perfe&ly founds 
muft be picked out from the reft. The 
gatheiiing of them is an office jvluch .may 

give 
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give ibme relief to the poor by emplojiog 
them in it. 



Of prejtrvmg the 



Whea the Oak feed is gatfaei^ed^ :die 
&feft practice is to few it inunedntelj V i^ 
no land, however, ihould be ready prepared 
for it, the acorns muft be kid up in a dry 
loft or chamber, and fbread upon a wooden' 
floor, but not above two inches deep over 
each other ; and as they begin to iweat, 
they ought to be frequently turned wi^ a 
rake, * until they are completely dry, and 
afterwards covered widi.law-di^, that they 
way be entirely preferved frmn heing da;^ ' 
tfiaged by any frofts, until diey am wjoitiedi 
for feed Ui the spring. " . 
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Of the Soil 

The fitteft (cSL fw fiming^ acorns, or 
planting yoiing Oak trees, is that of a clay 
nuxt with alittle fand or gravel ; a dialky 
loil is aKb' mME ui^t, nor any heavy land, 
pros^ided it is not too poor or too wet ;' as 
oak is a tiree that requires i^ll nourifli* 
It, if 2^ proper gr<mth is cxpe£bed« 



r ' 



Of the Preparation of Nurfery hand. 

£br the eAablifluneot 'of^ % nuri^ <^ 
Oaks, fioora which youn^ tiees are ^ be 
ttiun. out. and traiifplantedv a ipot of IsUid 
muft be chofen, where th<p fi^i^proper^ 
namely, a fort of clay, if it can be had, bul 
in particular, it muft not be ftony land, 
and of about two, three, four, or mprc 
acres, in extent. 

This 



This .grpJimd Ktoft .b^^^ three fedt 

deep before tte wkitw : fees my aiid left . 
te purify: 4n^fi£nrgJ xhaL\: £es£xi. Jai the mad- 
die of die folfewiii]^^^ fumiDser, it miift ber 
nsfiuwr^ with .gq(id> cow or .hog$ duUg, 
and pioq^ed* abotit; a foot deepv ^heK hue-> 
ro^^^,< and a&ei^wardsv exxaompai&d^.wititF. 
a? fuffrcicist fehcci* or ditdh;^ to pre^nt anjr* 
Igiad of .cattk:oi:^. deer from .getting, kk. ^ it^. 
iquft be let lay in this ftktt£^ until^che fel^- 
lawing Ml^of the ye^r. 



Manner of /owing ; tf«J bow much Seed 

to an. Acre. 

In ther latter end of Oftober, or begih* 
iring of the: mcxath of . Not^eiftfeef ,' the 
ripe&edv n^icte- halsc beeft^ p^^Vi i^ 
pick«,^ -m^tft b^ fewn^ liktf gr^n^ oft the.' 
land diat has bbeil thu^^ prepared,' ih this: 
pmpMtiott^ of dtted buflielk .t6 an- acrd; 
The laud rttuft. then be; ptoughed to tH# 
depths of three inches, nextf thinly over-^ 
fowft with rye, aud^-laftiy, harrD\V€kl;^u/^ith\ 

* B 4 a har* 
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a harrow, the teeth of which ought riot ta 
exceed three inches in* length* . 

If this me&od is duly followed, a nurfc- 
xy to the extent of about four acres will 
enable the forefter to rear, in, a ihort time, 
a great niany thouland plants* The purpofe 
for which the rye is Ibwn, is to defend the 
young plants from exceflive heat, and to 
keep them always moift, in the funimer ; 
as well as to protoft them from the feverity 
of cold, and prevent them from being pre{^ 
^tA down by the fnow in winten 



OBSERVATION I. 

This manner of {owing the Oak feed is , 
cgily proper for nurferi^, from which 
young tree§ are more immediately wanted 
to be tranfplanted into a foreft. A certain 
^t of every forefl, in proportion to its 
whole extent, ought to be allotted for a 
nurfery ; it being greatly in favour of 
young trees that tthe fqil into which they 

are 
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are tranfplanted is the lame wMi tbat of 
their nurfery; and often prejudicial to 
their growth, if they are removed frtxnt 

their nurfery to a foil, the air and qualities 

» • 

of which are different ; not to mention Ac 
trouble and expence of tranfporting them 
to a diftaince; 



OBSERVATION II. 

If the ground laid out for fuch a irarfery * 
cannot be completely prepared for fo wing ■ 
by the fall of the year, the acorns muft be 
preferved through Ae winter in the man- 
ner before mentioned, ; and fown as foon' 
aspoflible in the fpring. Inftead of rye, 
buck wheat, or oats, ought then to hb 
thinly fown over them; it would alfo be 
of great fervice, if a large herd of fheep 
were penned within the nurfery ground 
for three or four nights before the acorns 
are fown* 



Anolber 
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tioD of Zr tia£l of land ol jaoiore tbaa ti^»di; 
extent, proper for the growth q& the p^k^; 
in the manner before mentioned, would 
be very confidcraUe ; if twenty, fifty, one 
hundred, or mor-e aprea, are to i>e ibwn, a 
different procedure is requifite, If the ii^ 
tuaoon of the knd inak» it arable,, it 
QH^ ti> bi» ploittf^ed lit ihe month: of Mo^ 
TsecxJ>cr,:wl»»i t^ plough of the fancier t». 
at; leifuns, or duringr die wiirter if .rfwarr 
wea^Qj? ^roiit^ aud let la)r wttil April,. 
yfhssk \lt muft be carefully crois ploughed,. 
IBid afterward^ well harrowed,/and let lay 
^1 ibe next Qftober,. when the aooms can. 
be ^hered, and are laftly to be fown \s\^ 
^ fo^owing manner : 



** ^ 
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Method ^ fowlng^ 

• • . ■ ■ 

On every ^cre of land ought to be Ibwn 
one buihel of acorns, ttiixt with a quarter 
of a bufiiel of beech feed j on every twen* 
ty acres of land, <me quajrter of a poiind of 
Bkch feed/ixii^t with oreg half pound of 
Afli feed; Oafc, A(h, Beech^ and Birch, 
being die trees which are proper for ^ zomr 
pletefdreft. The Beech, in partictilar, is 
the Oak*s proteftor ; for wherever an Oak 
and a Beech are feen {landing together^ 
they are both found in a thrivitig condi* 
tion. 



Benefits fro$n this Method. 

This method of fowing is attended with 
the following benefit; tliat the Afll and 
Birch, which both grow quick, itid are at 
ah early feafon ufeful for various purpofes,, 

will 
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wiH in a ihort period of years repay the 
whrfe expcnce of the preparation and fow- 
ingoffuchamabfhiid; Itisneceffiiy 
adfb to furround the land with a proper 
feacG for a .certain number of year s^ in 
i^der to iecure it from the inroads of any v 
kind of cattle or deer ; and care muft be* 
taken like wife to r.emovp at firft any old 
trees that may be {landing upon. it> other- 
wife they will not only hip^r the grpwth. 
of the young trees, but do them great da- : 
mage when they are taken out, as they 
nauft be, afterwards, particularly if they arr 
full of branchf^Sn 



OBSARVATION III. 

It muft be obferved, and particttlarly at- 
taided to, that on account of the Birch 
jfeed being ex^ceedingly fmali, and th6 Afli 
i^ being exceedingly light, it is necef- 
fery to fow them in ftill and rainy wea- 
dicr. The. befl; method is to mix both 

-■ • ... y 

feeds 
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theds \v:ith roinik ikjxd in a mdaiure; by 

. whidl m^aus, lth$y &U rekdily to the 

rgrinmdy from tli^ w^^ight of tl)c particie$ 

c£ laad which adhiere to them, aad sxc 

more regularly {bwn« If the ground is 

wet with rain, they ftick to it fufficiently 

;^p take root, without requiring the aiE^ 

.ance of the harrow to cover them. 



AMiber Meibpii of fowln^ the Acorn^ 

A more eafy, expeditious, and lefs e»- 
^peiifivtB method of lowing the Oak feed^ is 
,by making xife of the fetting-tool whiA 
j^rmers and gardeners ufe, Called the di}>- 
ble. The part of this dibble which is td 
oiake a hole in the earth, ought not to 
exceed four inches in length, and ou^ht 
to be furpiflaed.with fome iharp points or 
knobs, on each fide, in the manner of a 
filh*hook, or rather the beard of a har- 
fooTif fo as that wh^i the dibble' is rasf<;t 
.mtb the hand« iome of the earth loofdidl 



^ I 



^tgr tibe& potms, or books^ jmay &U to die 
tbottom of the hole, an^ form i bed f»4- 
per for the receptim oi the st(:om/ On 
every acre, according to this method, abolit 
;a hnihtl and A haif of acorns may bb fowH, 
much ia the fame oiaiineir as farmers 
^w beans, with which hidf a bufiiel of 
beech feed may be mixed, but fbwn in 
ieparate holes at the difbnce of a foot and 
a half, and only half as deep in the ground. 
Ten men will be able to ptaitf , in this 
way, fifteen acres in one day^ Jt miy be 
•proper to mention that this dibble or fer- 
'ting«»tool muft be made of fleel and (harp 
pointed, on which account the land cho^ 
fen for the feed requires no previous pre- 
paflLtion with the plough or fpade. 



, ^OBSEltVATrON IV. 

If the land has no coat of gfafs upon it, 
it will be of advantage- to fow Birch and 
Afii feed upon it, in the manner before 

mention!^; 
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mentioned ; but if the {oil is covered widi 
grafs, or any thing elfe, on which dieie 

two delicate ieeds, by being prevented from 
reaching thp ground, might lie. and rot, it 
will be neccflvy to remove a thin turf 
hare and there entirely^ in CMrder to (prinkle 
a few of theie feeds on the bore earth. 



Btncfit cf tlf'ts Method of/owing^ 

This method of fbwing the acorQ is 
particularly well calculated and adapted ibr 
fupplying the empty places of forefl$ with 
Irefh plants, where the wood has begot 
irregular in its growth, either froia the 
kiroads of cattle or other accidents. It as 
Ixzx^y neeefiary to md[ition, tiutf fuch 
«mpty places upon being fraih i^atned 
imj^ to be carefully feiKed ii^ to fecuf^ 
.iii«m frota any damage. 



CHAP- 
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C H A p. m. 

Of the Planting or Iran/planting of young 
Oak ^rees from the Nurfery into the 
Forejl^ 

rlAVINTG fpoken of the actorn^ or 
feed from whence the Oak is produced^ 
and the manner of gathering, prefefving, 
and fowing it, we come now to confider 
it a& a yoUng tree. 



'^edt^erent Ages at nvhkh young Oak Treei 

may he tranfplanted^ 

« • ■• • 

Youngs Oak trees, where the foil is fa- 
vourable,,' are fit to^be tranfplanted at the 
jig& of ten or twelve years, or when their 
ftem is about an inch and a half thick at 
rfie bafe, and about ten or twelve feet high ; 
^ proper feafons for it being the months 
of October and November, and during the 

whole 
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wh6le vfkA&ty if toMy uMo ti[i4 middle of 
AprU. The mode of tran^pkiitiog thoem 
is 2^ £^ws : 



Holes for trM^iammg. 
. The holes kt which ^ young, trees ftra 

V 

to be fet when traafpknted, ou^t to be 
twor feet: deq>^ two feet wide^ and at the 
difknce of twelve fe<^ from each other ta 
every direftion:. Thefe Iroles ought to be 
made in the fbtnmer, and the earth which 
is taken out of them, laid in heaps beiide 
them to purify, until the autumn. 



c A IT T 1 d ift 



The firft and principal otge£k of att«i* 
tion in taking the young trees out of the 
nttrfery, is by a flight notch with a knifo 
upon each to laark thdir fituation; there, 
that is, riteir expofore to the Niprtji or 

C ' South, 
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South, and the climate in general,' which, 
they have been accuftomed to in -it, in or- 
der that each particular plant or tree may 
have a fimilar fituation in the foreft, to that 
which it had in the nurfery ; as any alte- 
ration, with refpedt to air or temperature, 
might endanger the lofs of many plants 
ths^t'fhould happen^ to undergo, by want 
of this precaution, fuch a change : and no 
more trees muft be taken up than can be 
planted in one or two days at fartheft; 
without carefully covering them with earth 
or ftraw, until they are wanted. 



Of cutting the Roots. 

After the young trees are taken up, 
which muft be very carefully done, and 
without offering the leaft violence to them ; 
before they are tranfplanted, all the roots, 
excepting the finaller fibres or branches,: 
muft be cut clean and fmoorhly off,; ob- 
liquely downwards, and on, the , in fide fa- 
cing 



I'V 
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cing the heart root, with a very (harp 
knife, fo as to leave them hot above a foot 
in length, exceptmg the heart-fdot, which 
muft be left as long as the depth of the 
hole ' into whicH the young tree< is t& be 
fet.' 



»«» ■> 



And TCops. 



If thc'top of a young tree is ftraight, 
it inuft hot be cut, but if a young plant - 
that is found and ftout, fhould happdii-ta 

have a top that is crooked and out of form, 

. " ' ■ 

in fuch a cafe, the ' topmay be cur; 'fuch 
a tree,^ however, will never grow t6 a great 
height, but run' into branches ;' it is, there- 
fore, • better in general not to cut the topsi 
bf any of them : at the {anfle time, all die 
leaves and branches, round and near the 
topr, muft 'be cut clean and fmoothly off, 
and nothing left but the mere top* 



C a Method 
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Aftejf tjtve. pUats, arc thus, prepared, WwJ 
the holes made for them, according to th? 
4imenfions, and at the diftance from each 
other before mentioned, they are to be 
planted by two vx^ysk vb^ tbe following man- 
ner. The one after fixing on the fituation 
^pnpular to, that which thp ijpftjh Q» evsery 
plant ftiewg hiratit ha4 ift the nmfcry,, is t;o 
^lace it in ^ hole ; thct other is. ta throw 
fpme Ippfe earth upQn it \ he. whp has tb^ 
pla^t in his hwid^. i»»ft (hake, it, i« oider 
^ ito ma]ce the, earth coiw under^ and. round, 
and cjiofe to thft fmall. and tender roots ; 
mQre loofe earth is then, tg b^ thrown iatQ 
the hqle,. fg as tg cover the Qtb«r rgot?^. af- 
ter which^ gne g£ the msn> muft xsi^^l upon 
the earth in, the hole with, his feej^ and . 
prefs it clgfr rgunfl the roots,, until the 
tree ftands firmly by itfelf ; the remainder 
of the loofe earth is then to be thrown into 

the 
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the hole, and trod upon as before. The 
young tree is at laft to be covered with 
earth, xAit inch and a half high^t round 
its ftem, than it ftood in the nurfery. 
When the holes are previoufly made, twQ 
men who are diUgfent and ikillul, can in 
the rpafce of a dtf fet ih hundred ahd^ fifty 



' Another Agi for irmjj^antlng. 

* 

Oak plants alio of fi^ yeirs growth on- 
ly, whole fteffts are in geiieral abd'ut the 
thicknefs of one finger, may be tranf- 
planted in th6 latne manner, and with 
equal luccefs. Two men may let tWb 
hundred 6f theni in one day^ if the holes, 
which do not require to be fo large j nor 
more than ten feet diftant from each others 
are previoufly prepar*d fof theni. 



<: 3 Me- 
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Method for thoje of three T^rs 

Growth. 



Laftlyi Oa^k plants of but three years 
growth .will bear tranlplanting, but it muft 
be done in another manner. The young 
plants of this age muft be dug up with a 
ipade, out of the nurfery, fo as that the 
plants, and the earth about their roots, may 
be lifted both together, and removed in 
wheelbarrows, or other fuch mean's of con- 
veyance, to; the gfound, where they are to 
be traniplanted,- The holes for fuch plants 
need be no larger than is neceffary to admit 
the roots of the plants, and the earth about 
them : after which they require no fur- 
ther trouble than prefling the earth about 
them clofely down with the feet. Plants 
of this age may be tranfplanted during: the 
whole fummer, if the weather fhould not 
happen to be dry. 



OBSER* 
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■ OBSERVATION. 



Plants of ten or twelve years old, though 
not fo fubjeft to damage from cattle,, will 
receive benefit from being attended to, for 
one or two years, until they are fb~ firmly 
rooted, as not to be loofened, or other wife 
hurt, by .the cattle that may rub, upon 
them. Plants of fix years however^ and 
efpecially of three years growth, nauft be 
carefully fenced .. round,, until they ar^ 
grown fo high,, and are- fo firmly, rooted 
as to be no longer liable to any danger. 

.Nothing is of more importance, to aPo- 
refter than to fele£t and employ honefl 
and ikilful labourers in his fervice. Such 
labourers ought to be bound by oath and 
penalties, faithfully to follow his inflruc- 
tions, and to do no hurt themfelves, nor 
fufFer it to be done by others ^ to the forefl. 
It ought to be an exprefs flipulation alfo 
between their employer and them, that 

C 4 they 



\ 
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they are to be anfweratde for the growth 
of every tree diey (hall pknt^ for three 
years after it is^ planted ; and that of plants 
of ten or twelve years old, no more than 
ten in a hundred fhould be allowed fdr 
lofs ; of plants of fix years, no more than 
five to be allowed for lofs ; and that of 
thofe of three years^ none at all fhould be 
allowed for lofs. And that whenever the 
plants which foil of growth, exceed the 
number allowed for lofs to each of the 
three refpedtive claiTes, in fuch cafe the 
planters, upon receiving others from the 
nurfery, to fill up their |daces in the fo- 
reft, . fhall plant fuch without any confi- 
deration or additional pay for their labour. 



CHAF. 
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C H A P. IV. 

Of thi Beech Tree ; its Species ^ Nature^ 

Soil and Cuktvatiotu 

■m 

X HERE are two fpecies of the Beech* 
tree : one is called, the Red Beech, and die 
other the White Beech* We ihaU fpeak 
firft of flic 



Red Beech. 



The Red Beech grows in general to a$ 
large a iize almoft as the Oak, but fpfcads 
where it has room, rather wider with its 
branches. Its growth, when raifed from 
the feed, is quicker than the Oak. Its ge- 
neral ufes, and the age at which it is pro- 
per to be cut, are both too well known to 
need to be mentioned. The Beech, which 
thrives amongft Oaks ajid other leafy 

wood, 
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woody requires the fame fort of foil with 
the Oak, and is always more fuccefsful in 
its growth firpm thpffajd. than when tranf- 
planted. The wood of this fpecies is not 
Co hard as that of the White Beech, ' but 
bodi, if cut near to the root, in their fif- 
teenth or twentieth year, according to the 
richnefs of their foil, and forwardnefs in 
growth, will ihoot out new branches from 
dieir trunks. On this account, they are 
both very profitable trees amongft other 
coppice wood ; fuch as the Oak, Plane,* 
lime, Afli, Alder, Birch, Elm, Poplar, 
Walnut, Chefnut, &c. * and therefore high- 
ly deferving of being cultivated, not only 
with greater care, but alfo in greater quan- 
tity than others. 



Of /owing the Red Beech. 

4 

, The Red Beech docs not bear feed, fo 
often as the Oak ; for this reafon a prudent 
Forefter, who forefees a feafon in which 

the 
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the Red Beegh will be ff \jitful in fced^ w 
fave nq icxpences in preparing^ in dufe.time, 
as much land as he intends fhould be fowa 
with that feed. The land where the Beech 
feed is to be fown, requires lefs trouble and 
expenfive preparation, than that where Oak 
' feed is to be fbwn. I£ the land intended 
for the Beech feed is, or is not, in grafs^ it 
is fufficient to plough jt to ; the depth of 
four or five inches ; and after the feed h 
fown, which ought to be. done in the latter 
end of Oftober, in ,the proportion of one 
|;)ufhel and a half to every acre, with the 

; mixture of a few other feeds, fuch as Oak, 
Walnut, Filbert Nut, Ekn, and poplar ; 
the land Ihould then be harrowed. If thc- 
ground cannot be ploughed, on account of 
its beiiig fteep, in holes, ot full of l\umps, 
let the feed be fown on the bare land, as it 
is, and covered to the depth <)f four or five 

.' inches aftervi^ards, by employing a fufficient 
number of labourers with hoes. It will be 
.of great ufe* afterwards to fow Birch and 

t 

Afli feed overthe land, in the manner be* 

fore 



fait eamkionA ividi tht Oak. Thfe k»<f 
muftallbbd well (bctired hyiba<xi fwea. 
Afonage by cattle, tintil ^e young tre«6 tirtt 
out of their reach. 



Pktttfing of B^ecb Tnes* 

The planting of young Beech tree* vft 
do not approve of, for the icafoft we have 
before motioned. The experlce whkh it 
would occalion, makes it more eligiUe td 
the Forefter to wait for a favourable year 
of feed, and then to double hid induf):r jr iti 
fowing* 



0/the gathtrlng dfthe Red Beech Seed. 

The feed of the Red Beeeh ought to be 
gathered in the latter end of September^ or , 
the beginning df Odtober. The hufk^ or 
fhell, which contains the feed, and refem* 
bles that of a chefnut, begins then to open j 

aad 
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and the feed, whofe form is like buck 
wheat, though larger, is confequently ripe 
and ready to drop. At this ieafbn, a la- 
bourer muft lie ient t(p |h^ tree, with a 
pole, to ihake all its branches ; by which 
means a fhower of feed will fall at once to 
the ground, on which cloths fhould be 
fpread to receive it. The feed which ^ is 
m>t in^mediateLy ufed^ muft be preferved i^ 
|he f^tx^ei ^lano^r as; the C^ feed^ uii^ f he 
j^rii^ <^cept th^ aa it ifwcaiia naaro^ « 
HKuft h0 Qftcsicr tuned. 



CttAF^ 
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C HAP. V. 



Of the White Beech. 

JL H£ White Beech grows in the fame 
foil as the Red Beech, but will alfo thrive 
in a podrdr foil. Its growth, however, is 
not fo large as that of the Red Beech ;' its 
ftem, which in height generally reaches 
from twenty to thirty feet, feldom attain- 
ing a greater thicknefs than that of a mid- 
dling-fized man. As the wood of the 
White Beech is extremely hard, it is par- 
ticularly ufeful in the conftru£tion of mills, 
where the hardeft wood is requifite. Its 
feed, which refembles a cherry ftone, and 
has^mclihing like two fine wings attach- 
ed to it, is ripe, and fit to be gathered, in 
tRe month of October ; but as the magpies 

carry 
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carry off thefe feeds, and drop here and 
there, as many as are generally wanted, 
they lave the Forefter - the trouble and 
expence of planting them : we Ihall there- 
fore obferve no farther on this fubje£t. 






C HAP 
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C H A P» VL 

0/ tbf FbiM free* 

X HE Plane is a tree of a fine growth^ 
often exceeding thirty feet in height, and 

L 

being about a foot and a half in thicknefs. 
It agrees with the foil of the Oak and 
Beech, and thrives the better to be fbwn 
amongft them. Its leaved refemble thofe 
of the grape. As its wood is very tough 
and hard, it is a very ufeful tree amongft 
coppice wood. Coach and muiical inftru- 
meat makers both give a high price for it. 
Its feed, which hangs in clufters of two 
and three togerher, becomes ripe in Odo- 
ber, and requires to be fown before the 
approadi of winter. 



CHAP. 
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c H A p. vn. 

Of the Mountain AJh*^ 

X HE Mountain Afh refembles the 
l^lane in its growth, the qualities of its 
WOQd> and in its {<^, which is ripe at; the. 
fajpe f^fph of the yean It; reqiiires alio 
the. iSbps. iQode of cujitmrey 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. vm. 

* 

» « 

Of the Common AJb. . , 

X H E Afli is a tree very well known ; 
it grows ra|)idly in fat land, but does net 
agree with* a-^ wet Toil. It is not oiily ia 
ufeful tree amongft coppice wood, but is 
the chief wood employed in the conftruc- 
tion of carriages, by coach-makers and 
wheel- Wrights, and feUs to them for a high 
price. The leaves of the a(h being good 
food for horn cattlp in winter, it is very 
profitable to fow extenfive trails of land 
with it. The feed of the afh is white in 
colour, and very light, being furnifhed 
with a fhell or covering, which being as 
light as chaff, makes it eafily driven by the 
wind ; on which account it requires to be 
lown in' the manner before defcribed with 

the 
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the Oak. The fe«i which is fbwn in au- 
tumn, lies for eighteen months in the 

- • « 

ground ; that which is Ibwn in the Ipring, 
comes up twelve months after. The Afh 
is easily tranfplanted in its proper ibil. 




D 3 CHAP. 
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e H A P. IX. 

Of the Alfkr '!tree, 

JL here are two fpecies of Alder, the 
White and the Red, though they are much 
of the fame nature and value. The Alder 
is a very ufeful tree as coppice wood, not 
only on account of its quick growth, and 
that it fpreads the more it is cut ; but as it 
will thrive in wet or fwampy fpots, where 
fcarcely any other valuable wood can be 
raifed. It is particularly adapted for build- 
ings, or props under water ; as if no air 
gets to it, it becomes as firm and hard as 
ftone, and will ftand for ever. The hatters 
give a great price for its bark, which they 
ufe in dying black. The feed of the alder, 
which is very fmall, is ripe in the latter 
end of February, or beginning of March. 
The- ground requires only a little hoeing 

before 
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before it is fowa ; or if twigs about the 
thicknefs of a finger, are cut off the Alder, 
and ftuck a foot in thie ground, and left 
about a foot in length above it, they will 
take root like willows* 




Da CHA 
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CHAP. X- 



Of the Birch. 

JtxS the Birch is a wood whofe excellence 
for feveral ufes is well known, it will 
be unnecefiary to fay much about it. It 
will grow in any foil, even if it is poor, 
provided it is dry. Its growth is quick and 
ftraight, it is therefore ufeful as coppice 
wood, and particularly for making calk- 
hoops. This tree is fo full of fap in the 
Ipring, that upon being bored, its juice can 
eafily be drawn off in veflels to a confidera- 
ble quantity ; the liquor thus obtained, is 
confidered as medicinal in its qualities ; but 
as the tree when wounded in this manner, 
never recovers, the Forefter ought cautiouf- 
ly to prevent it. The Birch feed is ripe 
in September and Oftober, unlefs it has 

been 



bcyen a cooi- and wet fununer, wjitn it docs., 
not ripen till Noyerober^ at whicl^ feafons^ : 
and' 2^119 during any month, of the winter,- 
it n1a3r.be fowp, even yponihow, though 
the beft time is while the weathq: is per- 1 
feftly calm and wet ; as the lightnefs and 
fmallnefs of the feed, as has before been 
mentioned, would, when there is the leaft 
wind blowing, make it difficult, if not 
impoffible, tq be fo wn* regularly and ef- 
feftually, 

N. B. Unikilful perfbns may very eafily 
be deceived, and alfo dilappointed with re- 
lpe£k to this feed. In the months of June 
and July, the tree is clothed with an ap- 
pearance of feed, but the fubftance which 
has this refemblance, contains no feed, and 
foon falls off the tree. The real feed 
comes in little clufters, in the months be- 
fore mentioned ; and when rubbed clear of 
its capfule, or (hell, is of a brightifti yellow 
colour, fmaller than muftard feed. The 
f^d ^atl^rer muft, at the fame time, watch 

D 4 carefully 
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carefully for It, in tHe montHs of Ssptcm* 
bcr and Oftober, br in Novemf)cr, as 4i 
day or two after it is ripe, fliould a ^intl 
come, he may loie his feed entirely * ibr 
lax. (tA[6tu 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. XL 

Cf the Cbefnut. 

X H£ Chefiiut is a well-known tree; 
a few of them may be planted amongft 
other coppice wood, to fupply thofe which 
may be wanted for ornament to gardens, or 
ellewhere. As it does not properly belong 
to the foreft, we (hall obferve no further 
concerning it. 



CHAP- 
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CHAP. XIL 

# ... • »v 

Of the IVftlnut, , 

X H E Walnut, which is alfo a well- 
known tree, is more - ufeful than the Chef- 
nut ; its wood being good fuel, it may be ^ 
introduced amongft other coppice wood,, 
and may be cut every fifteen years. As it^ 
is neceflary alfo togun and cabinet makers, 
the Forefter will find it agreeable and con- 
venient, «to be able to fupply ^r^Z/j, what 
is wanted of it in his neighbourhood. He , 
cannot, however, fufFer it to grow to its 
full * extent in the foreft, becaufe its 
branches fprcad wide, and no other wood 
will grow under them ; even the grafs be* 
ncath them is difliked by the cattle. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP, XIIL 

Of the Elm, 

A HE. Elm is a tree w]iich grows ra-\ 
pidlj,. and to a gr^at fi^e. It thrives in a 
wet foil, and may be produced -either from 
the feed or the plant. Jts feed is ripe in 
the latter end of July, or the beginning of 
Auguft, and if fown immediately will raifc 
a plant a foot high the fame year, which is 
the cafe with no other tree in Europe, 




CHAR 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Of the Poplar, 

If 

X HE Poplar is greatly fimilar to the 
Elm, but does not grow fo quick, and pre- 
fers a dry foil* 

Having now mentioned, what practice 
and experience has difcovdred of the nature 
and foil of the trees fit to be cultivated \vi 
a foreft, and explained the manner of ga- 
thering their feed, fowing and planting 
them ; we (hall ftill, before we quit the 
fubjeft of Leaf Trees, fpeak of Coppice 
Woods. 



CHAR 
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G H A P. XV. 



Of Coppice Woods. 

A COPPICE is a piece of ground in 
a forcft, where, after a fhort period of 
years > the wood is to be cut; it being |»r- 
ticularly forrned for that purpofe. The fuc- 
defs of Coppicd Wood will; depend greatly oti 
the gbodiiefs of the foil. As the foil is more 
or lefs favourable, the wood will be fk 
to cut at twelve, fixteen or twenty years. 
if we fuppofe the ground of a coppice to be 
three hundred acres in extent, and that the 
wood will be fit to be cut at the twelfth, 
;ypar, then every year after, twenty-five 
acres of th« whole may be cut. If the 
wood will not be fit to be cut until the fix- 
teenth year, thea every year after, only 
fifteen acres are to be cur. If the Coppice 
Ihould happen to confift of wood which is 
' all of an equal growth, or if the damage it 

may 
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may have received from cattle has rendered 
it exceedingly irregular, and its growth but 
indifierent, it is moft prudent in the Fo- 

•s 

refter to cut the whole down at once, for 
the fake of reducing it to order, provided 
he does not overftock the market. After 
which it may be laid out in feparate divi- 
fions^ and cut periodically, in the manner 
Juft mentioned* At the fame time it is 
particularly requifite, that a fufficient quan* 
ttty of trees and under- wood be left fland* 
ing.for (helter on the borders of the forefl, 
expofed to the North or other cold wind&. 
It is furdier to be .obferved alfb, that tht 
wood in a coppice muft invariably be cut 
by beginning in the fouth, and proceeding 
in a northern or a north-weft direflion ; 
the proper; months for which are thofe from 
the beginning of November until the mid- 
dle of March. 



Of 
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Of Wood Cutter i. 

' The employment of wood cutting mutt 
be given to faithful and honeft labourers, 
who are duly qualified for their office, and 
in particular, well provided with fuch Iharp 
topis as are requifite for their work, in or- 
der that they may always cut the ftems oi 

< • 

the trees clean and fmoothly off, in an ob- 
lique or {[anting direction, within a hand^s 
breadth of the ground, fo as that no water 
may be ' able to lodge on the top of the 
ftock, which otherwife might loon rot it 
entirely. 

It muft carefully be obferved in cutting 
coppice wood, that at tlie diftance of about 
every twenty or twenty -four feet, a young 
tree of fine growth, particularly if it ap- 
pears to fpring from the feed, be left (land- 
ing ; if it fhould have any young branches 
growing on it, not higher than a man can 
reach with an ax, they muft be cut cleanly 

off, 



offi clofe to the ftem ; the trees which are 
die moft advantageous to be left ftaiiding in 
diis manner^i are the Oak, Bfeech, now and 
then a Birch, and a few Afli trees ; but the 
Oak will defer ve the principal attention^ 
particularly, if it appears to have fprung 
from the feed, which it will be neceflaxy 
■to be. at great pains to difcover. 



^jfy what T'ime the Wood which is cut oifght 

to be taken away. 

After the coppice has been cut, the 

•wood muftall be carried qff the groun4, 

where it is cut, before the month of May ; 

• otherwife it will occafion much dama^ to 

the young fprouts, who then renew their 

growth ; the ground muft then be well 

. fecured as has before been mentioned from 

. the iproads of any kind of cattle or deef* 
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CHAP. XVL 



Of ruinous Fonjls. 

JlIAVING thus far explained the culture 

of the principal leaf wcxxls, we Ihall codi- 

fider the ftate of ruined forefts, and ithe 

beft method of recovering them from 

wafte, and reducing them to order and re- 

rgular growth. A ruined foreft is a tra6t of 

-land from one to ten thoufend acren in ex- 

tent, which has become wafte and decayed 

from negleiSt, the want of enclofures^ the 

imoads of cattle, arid fuffering other da- 

-mage and mifchief ; where there are but 

few or no good trees left ftanding \ and the 

;tops and branches of tbofe which remain 

.ajre cut off ; where there is nothing, in 

flibrt, to be feen, but a few bare ftems, of 

no length, and the reft of the ground co- 

-rer^ here and there, with bufties, of no 

E value. 
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value. In order to reftore this ground 
to proper order, and bring it into the 
form of a regular fbrbft^ thte following 
method muft be obferved : 

The firft thing to be doiie, is to make a 
iurvey of the forcft, and afcertain its exa£i: 
Extent : afid alio what claims therd may be 
-upon it, by any of the neighbouring iiiha^ 
bitants. When this enquiry h^ been made, 
^nd tbere ihould be demands found upcoi 
it, particukriy for p^ure, appiieaiion muft 
ifc made in good humour to the rel|)e£live 
ciaimaht^, to agree thkt fudi endofures 
may be made, as the recovery of the fiireft 
from its ruinous ftate may ifequire. 

When this point is fettled with the in- 
habitants in the neighbourhood, and the 
full extent of the foreft is known to be 
five, fix feveti, eight, or ten thoulandt 
acres, which bring in nothing, and fervB. 
only for a few cattle probably to range in . j 
the foil Ihould then be examined » in order 
to fix where enclofures "mav moft advan- 

tageoufly 
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tjigeouily be made* If the extent^ for tx^ 
ample, is ten thoufand acres, a portioa of 
one thoufaiid aci«s may eaiily be {pared for 
enclofure from tbe wfade, If k would 
prove incQpvoiient to the neigbcmrmg Iq.^ 
haUtaQts, to throw diift ntunfeer of acres 
into one Qndo:&re, in one quarter of the 
Ibreft, iep^rate endofures df on^ hundred 
9cres each may be naade in dii&rent places 
round the fore&^ and if thefe enclofures 

inhabitants, fbme expence in the fencing 
them will be faved. Thefe enclofures, if 
they are treated, as we fhall prefently di^ 
XoSi^ win require to be contiijiued for texi 
years, after which they may be thrown 
open to the inhabitants, and others made in 
their room, until the whole foreft, by de- 
grees is recovered, and re^^fta^blifked in its 
^rm and growth* 

When die place$ for the enclofures are 
iixed upon, and the ground is fenced in, aU 
the ufelefs trees takez^ out, the bufhes 



cleared off clofe to the ground^ if any 
young trees (hould tlien be found amongft 
them, that maj have efcaped all injury 
from the cattle, or any other accident^ fuch 
mnft carefully be left ftanding, particularly 
any young Oaks that focm to fpring frraa 
die feed. If the wood which is thus 
cleared ofl^ is worth difpofing of, let it be 
ibid to pay the expence of the enclofujies, 
but if it is too infi^ficant in value for 
^e, after making part pay the expence of 
cutting and clearing it away, let the re- 
mainder be prefented to the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood, who may be entitled to 
under- wood, on condition of their carrying 
it away* 

After fuch fleps as are mentioned have 
been taken, the acorn and other feeds may 
be fown, and covered with earth by means 
of hoes, as wfe have already dire^ed in 
Chap. IV. concerning the Beech. In cafe 
there fhould be any fcarcity of Beech feed, 
on fuch occafions, a greater proportion or 
*the Oak feed muft be ibwn. 

It 



It will be found exceedingly ufeful to 
allot foflr or five acres of fuch an enclo- 
lure for rfxe formation of a nurfery, in 
the manner dircded in Chap. II. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

m 

Of the Prefervation and Management of re- 
gular or full-grown Forefu 

X H £ chief objcft to be attended to in 
a regular aijd full-grown foreft, is to difco- 
ver every tree that has attained its full 
growth^ and mark it, that it may be cut, 
but always according to the following 
rule ; viz* no wood that is above a half a 
foot in thicknefs, ought to be cut with an 
ax ; but muft be fawed ; as the ax makes a 
great wafte, particularly of large trees ; and 
if not icdd, }aid carefully by till it is wan* 
ted ; the old ftock muft be rooted out as^ 
ibon as pofHble afterwards, and its vacant 
place in the foreft filled up with flout 
plants from the nurfery belonging to it* 

If a full-grown tree, which happens 
by accident to fland amidfl a number of re- 
gular young trees, ihould be particularly 

required 



fcquiiisd to be pqt> tfiail m^A he VP^ '^^ 
branches canoot ikft be Ioppe4 <#> 2i|4 Ift 
60 g^ndy l:^ means of rop&^ for feaf of 
&^r hurting the. yaung trwrs. arp,ii94 i b*!? 
if after this h (iane» tb«^re i^ iUU 4a()gcr of 
great cbioag^ bdug 4ai^e» it 13 bertcr to let 
fiich a tree ibniit ^ft^r it* br»)ches ar^ ciif 
^, and gci to Vfd^e^ i^tU thp wpp4 an>wi4 
it ccHXwa in dw time t» be cujt dgwa alfo, 

and rooted out. . 

No Ir^ jn }( Gompiei^ foreft oqght 
ffve^ m have jt* t^naod^^ lopp^ Pf it?» tof 
cut, aiyl particui^jrly Qpt the Cfetk. Thf 

snomeaf its Isranchf?? ar? feppcd off, or in; 

t^P Gut^ ih^ fua iiqni^iafi^lj^ bums tl^c 
ip^t where j^^ f» has b^n, an4 renders 
it fb teodpr^ that the wopd pecker eaiUy 
gmk^ hQlss iQ k^ dbe cc^ 9114 ra^n ai^er^ 
iimtl$ poQistfatc into the v^o^ and mixing 
with its fap, in a fe^v yeafs thir t|nee rots, 
<aad tf:s timber proves iifblef$^ Th^ cafe is 
very diSerent where an Oak, or other tree, 
ist full ^pwth, happen^ to flan4 0^ near 

£ 4 the 
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4the land of the hiifbandmaii, as to damage 
it by the fhade and over-hanging of its 
branches. There, rather dian end^ger the 
iofs of the good will of a neighbour, the 
branches which do any injury to his 
jground, fliould be permitted to be cut off j 
but it is to be obferved, that any tree fb 
deprived of its limbs, and particularly Oak, 
will never thrive fb vigoroufly afterwards, 
nor yield fucb good timber. • 
- When the Manager and Director of a 
foreft meets with a good year of feed, he 
may order more timber to be cut than he 
is immediately in want of, provided it is fit 
for cutting, but not before the feed is ripe 
and dropt from the trees ; as while the 
timber which is cut is carrying out of the 
foreft, the feed is trod into the earth, and 
the next fpring, plenty of it will come up. 

It is extremely requifite alfo to pre- 
vent more roads than are abfolutely necef- 
fary from being made through a foreft, 
particularly where there is young growth, 

and 
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and that every thing, iuch as fuel, timber, 
&c., be carried off before the month of 
May, that the foreft may have reft and 
freedom for growth. 
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CHAP. xvin. 

* t , 

Of the Sap ^f "frees. 

J\ S the lap of trees is a fubjeft whicli 
has given rife to a variety of opinions con- 
cerning its nature and properties, we ihall 
only make fucb remarks upon it^ as arc 
ixeceflary in the prefent work. 

■ The general rule obferved In the oeco* 
nomy of forefts, is,, that no wood is to 
be cut while the lap is in it ; but this point 
is not well underftpod ; as there is always 
lap in a healthy tree in winter as well as in 
fummer ; but as the earth becomes bound 
up in winter, fo as. that the roots can ex* 
tra£k little or no nourilhment from it ; and 
as the cold contra£b the whole tree, leflcns 
its power of admitting that nourilhment^ 
^d makes it ceafe growing during that 
fealbn \ the idea of fap not being in it 
fcems merely relative, and would be more 

pro* 
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properly exprefled by laying, that its lap 
did not circulate, or was not in motion, 
through the tree, during winter. 

If an Oak, Beech, Alder^ Alh, Birch, 
or even a Fir tree, is cut down in the 
month of December, January, or Feljra- 
^j its top and branches lopped off, and 
the ftem flowed to lie without hurt to its 
bark, until June following, the bark of it 
will then peel as eafily off, as the bark of a 
tree which is cut at any time' between the 
beginning of April and the end of Auguft, 
when only the fap is laid to be in it j but 
if it is let lie for a year after, the bark will 
then not peel off at all, becaule the tree 
is then dead, or in other words, its fap h 
evaporated and gone. 



\ 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Of the Bark of Trees. 

T) 
H E bark of many of the foreft trees, 

h a fubftance of great life for various pur- 
poses of lifo^ both in the arts and ma* 
nufadures; and were there no other ob- 
je^fl aimed at in the growth of a foreft^ 
thefe alone would deierve the moft ferrous 
attention. 

The bark of trees is an indifpenfably 
neccflary article to Tanners, who give a 
good price for iL A judicious Foreft Maf- 
ter, therefore, whofe endeavour is to make 
die wood of the foreft turn out to the beft 
advantage^ will take care that the bark is 
peeled off at the proper feafon. For ex- 
ample, if he forefees in the winter, that a 
piece of coppice-wood will be ready for 
being cut iu the fall of the year, he will 
coniider what other advantage he can make 

of 
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of it, before it is cut down* For this pur* 
pofe he Avill order tUc bark to be peeled 
off fuch trees in the tnonths of April or 
May, when it can be eafily done ; taking 
care, at the lame time, never to peel the 
bark lower down than within one foot and 
a half of rhe bale of the ft^m* Some of 
the beft trees, however, are to be left Hand- 
ing for feed, to about the number of twenty 
on every acre, and muft, therefore, be care- 
fully mlarked, that none of them may be 
peeled l^miftake. By the fall of the year, 
when the peeled trees are to be cut dowiB, 
the feed of the others, if they have bom 
any during the fummer, will have dropt 
upon the foil beneath, and while the wooi 
cut down is carrying off, will be trod in{Q 
the ground. 
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C« H A It* AA* 

Of Nttdle fVoad w Pirn 

J. HERE are three fpecies of Needle^ 

•Wood or Fir^ : the Norway Fir^ the Scotch 

Fir, and the Sohrer Fir. The firft grows 

^y^ the lii^heft and die largeft, and its timber 

is rather preferable tt> that of the other twa 

Nether of the three will thriv^e when 

Ci tranfplanted ; it is^ therefore, unneceflarj 

/(jyl/'jQ form aay aurferj for thern^ unlefs it is 

i for Gardeners, who tm^ want them for 

jOcnament or otherwiie. 

The feed of the 'iFirs, which is conical 
in foxm^ is ripe in November and Deccmr 
ber, wA tnuft be gathered off idbe tree from 
betw^^pi the latter end of the former until 
the beginning of March. If the feed is 
not gathered before the latter month, the 
fun will open the feed veflels, and the firflt 
%ind will carry them off to a great diilsance, 

as 
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as thty arc very light, being furniihed wiA 
a thin chafiy iubAance, like wings^ attached 
to them ; by which meatis the cone is left 
fempty. After the cones which are properly 
ripe have been gathered, frona the highcft 
and healthieft trees, on which ribe fun has 
fvcdy fl>bne, they muft be laid oti a dry 
"wood^i floor, wliere they can have free 
4;iir, and be often named. If they are not 
regulariy ttirned, they will fi>on grow mdil^ 
rot, and the {cod will become ufelefs* 

After tJie cones are in thi^ mann^ 
well dried, in the beginning of March, and 
from thence until the middle of April, 
when the fun begins to gam power, large 
lineii cloths muft be fpread on a dry piece 
qf ground, and the cones hid upon tbeoi 
in the fun, and often t^imed with a raite^ 
until they open and let out the feed. The 
greateft care muft be taken that the confes 
are never wet by rain or any things elfe, 
qther wife they will never open* 

Some people, but in particular, Seed 
2>ealers9 lay the coiies in an oven, where 

they 



diey fbon open, and let their feeds otit jf 
jbut this is a very unfuccefsful method ; foi* 
the beft part of the feed is dried up by it^ 
and when fuch feed is fown, although it 
ccMnes up, the plaiit proves unhealthy, and 
dies in the following winter* 

This unnatural manner of maturing the 
Fir feed, is a very fraudulent pradlice of the 
Seed Dealers : thofe who mean to deal a 
Ettle more honeftly , mis: fome good and 
bad feed together ; which is the reafon that 
fb many dilappointments happen to thofe 
who fovJ' Fir feeds. From hence it is evi- 
dent, that whoever would be fuccefsful 
'with this tree, or fupport his own credit 
by making others fo, muft carefully watch 
and attend to the ripening of its feed, in the 
manner above mentioned. 

The feed of the two firft fpecies of 
Firs, namely, the. Norway Fir, and the 
y .Scotch Fir, will not preferve longer than 
two feafons ; and in order to keep them 
fafe and found during that time, they muft 
be hung up in bags, in a dry place, where 

in 
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in particular no n^ice can reach them, a* 
they are paffiunatcly fond df tbcfe feeds* 
The feed of the third Ipecies, or Silver Rr, 
which is^ both laf ge and oiiy, wtil onJy fcefep 
during one feafori, ^*^ith fefeiy ; if it is not 
fown immediatdy after it is gathered and 
ripeficd, it itiuit be iriixt with very dry 
f^tld, alid kid u^ iii a heap, until the foI« 
lowing fall, wheti it o^ght to be f<!>w^^ asf 
feoii as f bflibfe, in the niohth of Novemlxr, 
A^ if is a feedf whic^h fweats a great deal, 
afid ^pf to fttck iii luriips together, if it is 
jiof pfefefved in this manner, it dries, an*d 
IjBcbiiids hollptv and ufelefe^ 
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Chap. xxxi. 

Of the Scil^ Seafan^ and Manner vf 

/owing Firs* 

T- ■ . • 
H E Norway Fir will grow in a poor 

fandy foiL As its roots run flat ia the 

ground, it is always requifitc to ex?iminc 

whether there is any hard black foil imme* 

diately under the fand ; for if it (hould hapr 

pen, that this hard black earth is within Icfs 

than betweeh two or three feet depth of the 

furfacc, the roots of the tree will reach it 

too foori, and be ftopt in their growth ; 

when this black foil i$ about the depth be« 

fore mentioned under the fand, it will be 

fufficicntly moiflened and loofe, in the 

courfe of ten or fifteen years, from the 

growth of the roots, and the fhade of the 

tree above it, to allow the roots to penetrate 

into it, and draw nourifhment to the trunk 

and branches. The fame caution is necef- 

fary with the other fpecies, the Scotch Fir, 

and 
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Mid the Silver Fin The latter, howeVer, 
agreeis beft with a foil that is a little richer 
than mefe land* 

The Norway Fir and Scotch Fir feeds, 
which ate miich of one fize and na- 
ture, may be mixed together, and fbwn 
from between the end of March until the 

« . . ^ 

beginning of May ; and afterwards alfo pre- 
ierved feed may be fown> from Noveriibet 
tintil thfe beginning of May, even during 
fnow in winter, in the propoftion of three 
pounds of feed to an acre. Thefe feeds will 
b& more tegularly fown, if fome dry fand 
is mixed with thetii, by which means thft 
fdwef will be able to take them up in hand-* 
fuls, inltead of a fmaller quantity , at a tinie, ' 
and fow them as regularly as any kind 6f 
gl*ain* 

The feed of the Silver Fir, as has already 
been mentioned j is large, and required 
a bettef foil. Six pounds, therefore, are ' 
f neceflary to an acre, when fe^^i without 
the mixture of any other feed with it ; 
"when the foil is not very poor, the feed of ' 

F 2 the 
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tlx<i other two, ipa^y be n)i3ce4 atid fi|w:i|. 
with it, iu the proportioii.. pf two pquj^^. 
o£ the Silver Fir to one poun4 of esK^h^ oJf 
the other tw^o^ oijt every aprct Thp. proper 
time for fowifliig ihis feed, is* tjie. i^aoivih' oC 
I^ovember, a;Qd durinig the w^ioler; ^( 
th€?. fbowr it is fown the. b^tter^ ^ if 4pf?s. 
not keep with fitfety ^ as before vfi^t^u^ 
JVfejay naa,y be. o£ opinion > tih^t th* qiiapitijy 
of feed we allow; to. an acre is too- grea; ^ 
but experience has proved th^, cpntrayy ? 

we have tried different qi^anjtities,an4 foiind; 
that where the proportbn was about, thf ex- 
pounds of feed to eaqh acre, the; gcoiy^H^ 
has always been^ the moftr^ce£sf^; wh^l>; 
only offie or two pounds have been allowejcl 
to the acre^ the ground: has» requked to be 
fbwn over again in two years after ; thefe 
particulars, ha^^e alfo been* confirmed to us^ 
by the practice and experience of fo^ic; of 
the oldeft Foreft Mafters in Genmny : m: 
Ihort, it fcctfi^ that the thicker Firs grow 
together, they thrive the better, as* (hall h^ 
more fully explaiae<f hercaften. 

Pre- 
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Preparation of Land for Firs* 

The pfcpattttioil df land iii which Fii: 
feeds are to be (bwii, is Attended with 
little trcMible 6t expence. If the foil is a 
clear fand, with little or no turf upon it, 
the Norway and Scotch Fir feeds may be 
at once fown upon it, without any prepara- 
tion ; but afterwards it mufi: be harrowed 
with a flight harrow. No cattle, however, 
and in particular, ho horn cattle, mufl be 
fufiered to go upon it, unlefs it is a large 
tra(^ df land, of aii hundred or more acres 
in extent ; in which cafe, the damage they 
'may do will be trifling, as they are not {o 
fond of thefe as of leaf woods. 

If the land fhould be covered with heath, 
of fern, it mufl: be cut or burnt ofi^; the 
ground fliould afterwards be hoed or plough- 
ed, if it is hot too rugged, and, laftly, bar* 
rowed ; then it muft be fown, and agaia 
Slightly harrowed : but if the weather at 

F 3 thQ 
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the tune of fowing is rainy, or if there h 
fiiow on the" ground, the liarrow is unne- 
ceflary. 

N, B. It will be of fervice to ibw feme 
furze ieed amongft die Norw^ and Scotch 
Fir feed, and particularly along the borders 
of the foreft, as it will fcrve for a fence 
againil the inroads of cattle^ 



0/ cutting Firs. 

On no pretence whatever ought any 
young Firs to be cut, until they are at 
leaf): twelve or fifteen years old ; . then» 
however, they may be cut, as they will be 
ufeful for making hop-poles, ladders, oars, 
&c. The profit arifing from this firft and 
neceflary cutting, will repay the whole ex- 
pence of fowing ; after which, the ground 
may be laid entirely open to cattle of every 
kind, as they will be rather of benefit to it, 
than otherwife, particularly by their rubbing 
off the dry branches from the trees. Six 

years 
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Rafter, .aotter cutting maybe maae. 
When the wood will be fit for fmall mafts 
for boats, and other purpofes, taking care to 
leave the beft trees^ ftanding, at the diftance 
of no more than five feet from each other, 
fo as that their tops and branches may iland 
clofe, and mix, in order- to protect and 
ihelter each other. At the end of twelve 
years after this fecond cutting, a third cut- 
ting may be niadc, which will yield boards 
of a foot in diameter ; then the bcft trees 
muft be left ftanding, at the diftance of ten 
feet from feach other; fo as that their 
branches, frdrfi their ihcreafe of growth, 
may ftill meet together ; after which they 
fiiould be allowed to ftand undifturbed for 

fifty, fixty, or feventy years, uiitil they 

» 

have attained their full growth, and are fit 
for the krgeft mafts, and all the other ufcs 
of the wood. 

' That a return fo very profitable may be 
gradually obtained from a traft of land, 
which, from its poverty of foil, is con- 
sidered as wafte, and confequently uncul- 

F 4 tivated 



^feich ey^iy p<#flb|r pf fi^cfe laii4 wy, 
with gr»i: j^%9 ^ ff^icty> giv^ tu» 



Tbc growth of dip Fir is pxtrcmcljr 

(Iqw fbf the firft three ye^M j this is owia^ 

M tf,e pporocfe rf *,■ fca ia which « it 

jxrodycecj, ^4 c^ofequeiitly the fcanty noy.- 

fi^tpdR^ it receives, iVs ?^ier thia period 

it h?§io5 la fi)ed it?- legtve* on the ground 

Tvhere it ftand&5 thp foil becomes every year 

improvecj by being H^pt warmer and moift-. 

er, iind ;ho growth of the tree encreafc§ ii^ 

the f^me proportion ; ib that in its eighth 

yev it is fyll ten, if not twelve, feet high ; 

\ / and Firs will grow fo clofe together, that 

X ^x this age a boy can hardjy pafs betw^a 

i \ them. 
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CHAP. XXIL 

• • » - 

Of the Preferv4ticm and Managcmeni ^ 
regular full-grown Fir ForeJ^^ 

\Vh en a Fir foreft has nearly ar- 
rived at maturity, it is time to corifider 
how it may be made moft profitable to iti 
owner, aod alfo of preparing it for a new 
growths The cutting muft begin in the 
ibuth-caft, and proceed in a north-. weft di" 
reftion. If the wood ihould be cut • in th* 
cppofite <^re£Hon, the north- weft winds, 
to whicferthe foreft would by this means 
be expofed, might endanger the lofs 
of a confiderable number of tr^es, by 
^hat . ftormy wind, particularly as the 
roots of the Firs run flat, and therefore 
bayc not a very ftrong hold of th^ 
ground ; vx inftance of which happened tQ 
thc^ HarOJ Foreft, that belongs partly tQ 
the Hanoverian, and partly to the Brunf* X * 

wick 
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wick domimons, in Gennany ; hf the want 
of this preoiution, the trees of that fbreft^ 
U the time of cutting them, were hk>wa, 
down by a violent north- weft wind, fwf 
fome miles, in one continued line of di- 
rection, upon each other; 



T/W of cutting Firs. 



The time for cutting Firs of full grov/tH 
is from the middle of April to the middle 
of May ; as by that time the feed has dropt 
from the trees ; while the cut wood is car- 
rying out of the foreft, the leed is trod into 
the ground, and therefore faves the trouble 
and expence of fbwing it. At the farhe 
time, for fear of accidents, it is prudent to 
leave on every acre one tree ftanding, for 
the fake of feed the next year, provided it is 
full of branches, and not too high. All the 
timber which is cut, muft be taken imme- 
diately after out of the foreft, that the 

young 
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young growth from the feed may remain 
Trndifturbed« 




Of a, complete Fir F$rejf. 

A Fir Foreft is complete, when fixty full- yt 
grown trees are (landing on every acre; /\ 
the greateft part of which are from fifty to 
feventy feet long, and four pr five feet in 
diameter at the ba(e : but if the trees arc 
younger, and only from thirty to forty feet 
long, and from two to three feet in diameter 
at the bafe ; then there ought to be in a 
complete foreft, one hundred and twenty 
on every acre. The produce of a complete 
Fir foreft, from the time of the firft cut- 
ting, when there are at leaft fifteen hun* 
dred on every acre, of fifteen years growth, 
may thus be eafily calculated. 
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OBSERVATION. 



The cultivation of Firs is a more bene- 
ficial branch of agriculture than is generally 
imagined. In the firft pl^e, Firs will 
grow on a foil, which is unfit for grain, 
and where no pafture or grafs will l|>ring* 
It pays for the expence of fowing it; at an 
early growth. Its timber is ufeful for a va* 
riety of purpofes; its refin produces t^, 
pitch, and turpentine ; and, laftly, the foil 
where it thrives, Is fb much improved by its 
growth, as to become fit for all kinds of 
grain and pafture afterwards. In (hort, all 
wafte and barren land thus employed, may 
be faid to be fo much new foil pf great va- 
lue gained to its proprietor. 

In the year 1766, his late Praffian Ma- 
jefty began to examine the ftate of his 
forcfts, and gave orders for the careful 
cultivation of them to the utmoft ad- 
vantage poffible to his revenue and king- 

dom ; 






Jfvi^l afid.tbAt alL the reprntts mado frooii 
t}f»f^ tn tkop \ty hui Forejfl: Mafters^ con^ 
cfifmiftgrl^ fofdft^t fluould be feat regularly 
t<^ i^qafclfv &s^^bcimi^ the pro- 

gr«fe,wbitii th^j^ made in the improvement 
of thcBV Hayiag^ had the honour tp be 
one;o£ Jiis^^.ForidiM^ 1 received many 
l^ttsrs frcoR.his^Mtjeftjr, which are ftill in 
iljy joflfeflibiiv on tfce fubje<Sl of my charge^ * 
It; wa% tike particular will of that Mojaarch,. - 
th« the Larrh tteci ibxmld be, imrodiiced \ 
aod careMy cialiiv:atcd: in hk dominions;. 
Fpr. this piicpofc: he hot onljr tranfmitted 
meiihaift &€d, hut al£ci drdeced me to go io^^ 
tOL.Swaba, whese the: Larch wag. to ht 
faaA<i:grAwiag ja the highcft perfedlcHti;. 
I ibutid; tjbc: crutferies ; fan them there fa well 
pHE^ared,. as- to be: fit for the fiicBefl: ik>=wrers ; 
aodiijj .the .iiicft; year the . pktttS- m them 
Wiejae ;two> andiia rhe fecfoaad year near ^ four 
fefji:, high; ThsJ feed, which hi& Majefly 
feat lhe,/I Ib^^odtwkh Fir feed^ and fikind 
dKt.ih'cttie firft year, the: pkjits grew four 
The. treesL which. I had feen ia 

Fran^ 
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Franconia, in Swabia, were fowti imdiigft 
Oaky Beech 9 afid Fir ; but on examination ^ 
I difcovered the foil was richer than fand* 
The forefters there, however, informed me^f 
that the Larch will, in the fpace of twenty 
years, grow fi-om thirty-five to forty feet 
high, atid about the thicknefs of one foot 
at the bafe of the ftem* The Larch feems, 
upon the whole, to be a wood worthy of 
cultivation amdngft leaf wood in the fofeft, 
where the foil is better than a Fir foil ; zU 
though its feed, whi(2h ia fmall, and ripe at 
tile lame time with the Fir, is expenfive^ 
when fown in any quantity. Though its 
growth is bcfl ffpm the feed, it will bear to 
be planted better than the Fir. Amongft 
Firs it grow? nearly to the fame height 
with them ; but amongft leaf wood, to fifty 
or fixty feet high. Its leaves are like thofc 
of the Fir, but they hang downwards on 
each fide of the branches, and are flied, 
like ^thofe of the Oak, every year. The 
Larch grows quicker than the Fir. Its bark 
fplits like the ba,rk of the Qak. Its wood^ 

on 
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on account of its being very hard and dura« 
ble is much prized by Cabinet Makers; 
when employed in water Imildings, the 
wood turns black, and is very lafting. 

Ebony aUb, whofe feed is in form like \JJ^'-^ 
Buck Wheat, and found at the top of ^^^x^n/l^^ 
the tree, will grow on flat or high land, /^pQ i^ 
though not very high nor thick ; yet as . 
it admits of a very beautiful black glofs 
or polifh, when wrought, . and neat work, 
and is therefore prized by Cabinet Makers, 
it ought not to be entirely omitted in a ge-t 
neral foreft. 



CHAP- 
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CHAP. XXIIL 

Qf tbr Mmntr ^ preparing, Mtatb £akd 

for. Fins4 . 

IdAVIiNIG fhwm the nwdiod' af trtar- 
iag^Firsi oy Needle Wocidy in the foi?ei8? j we 
flmtt novr fpeafc of the prtpairmosL of heattr^ 
laadfor the Fir feed If a;tra£t of kfid 
chofetifcrfomng the Fir feed^ of left oe- 
more extent, happens to be covidred ^Wthr- 
heath, as the feed cannot well be fown un- 
til the heath is removed, the beft method 
of doing fo, is to burn it off in the fol- 
lowing naanner : In the fall of the year, 
when the heath is perfedly dry, let the 
part intended to be burnt off, be firft mark- 
ed' out by a line of about twelve feet in 
breadth drawn round it, the heath on which 
muft be mowed off with fcythes, and the 
turf hoed off, and both thrown inwards. 
This line is to prevent the fire from fpread- 

ing 
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\f\g beyond the limits of the portion that 
is to be buritf o6r. When this is done, fire 
muft be fet to the heath in dry weather^ 
fb ais to drive with the wind, that it may 
at once be completely burnt fFo. In cafe 
of accidents^ however, a fuffident num«i 
ber of labourers ihould be ready, with 
buflies or othet means of extlngik,i{hing 
fire, in order to crufh it wherever it may 
be ipreading beyond the ground with- 
in the line* The feed may immediately 
afterwards be fown, without any further 
preparation of the land ; and then covered 
by the harrow. If the ground cannot be 
harrowed, it will be fufficient if the feed Nf 
is fown in hard rains, or upon fnow, ci- ' 
ther of which will fix it in the earth. 

It is exceedingly requifite to keep watch 
the firft night after the heath has been 
burnt, leaft any fire that may have efcaped 
obfervation, (hould again rekindle it, and 
Qccafion feme damage. 

Befides the Leaf Woods and Needle 
Woods which have been mentioned, there 

G are 
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arc others, fuch as the Willow, THorn, 
and many Shrubs, which, thklugh valua- 
ble for various purpofes, do not defervc' 
td be introduced into the foreft, but 
fuch when they come there, as they' 
generally do naturally, may be em- 
ployed for making live hedges, which will 
fave more valuable wood from being ufed 
for dead fences. 



CHAP. 
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C H A ?. XXVI. 

^be Method of e:ainguijhing Fires in Fo^ 

rejis. 



A 



FIRE in a forcft is of all acci- 



dents one of the moft alarming and dan« 
gerous that can happen to xu It (preads 
fQ rapidly, and commits fuch ravages, ef-^ 
pecially among Fir Wood, that nothing 
ought to be more carefully guarded againft. 



Negligence of Workmen. 

A variety of circumftances may occafion 
fire in a foreft. It may proceed in the firft 
place from the negligence of the wood-, 
cutters, or other fervants belonging to Ifhc 
foreft, who after having made a fire for 
neceflary purpoles to themfelves, or the 

G 2 bufinefs 
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bufinefs of the foreft, leave it improperly 
extinguilhed ; whence by touching on dry 
leaves or grafs^ it ipreads in their ab- 
feuce^ until it communicates to the foreft 
at large. On this account it v^riill be. eafily 
feen that a Foreft-mailer cannot bo too 
careful and particular in the choice of his 
feryants and labourers, and that he is xaiz 
der the neqeflity, if he wouiki diichai^gB 
hi& own duty fuUy, of engagiiig^ only 
workmen of the' beft chara£):er» whorcau 
be refpoflfibliQ in thqqifelVes, or by othersr, 
for their fkill, induftry ^ and fidelity. 



Fagrants or Gy^fies. 
Vagrants or gypfics alfb, by their nc- 

* 

gligence, may be the means of deflrojing 
a foreft by fire. While ^rolling about, 
they often take ihelter ^nd make a. halt 
tot ibme days in a fore^fL As, they have 
no confequences to apprehend to them&lves 
from any accident of firei they are lefs 
6 fearful 



fearful, and more negligent of danger ; 
and thus It happens that while they chance 
to be either intoxicated or afleep, a fire 
improperly placed, and left to itfelf, may 
(Communicate to the timber near it, and 
Ipread till it becomes general. In or* 
der to fecure a foreft from all accidents of 
this nature, it is neceflary that the Foreft- 
mafter, or his fervants, fliould conftantly 
he watchful of every perfon who enters 
the foreft, and makes any ftay in it, that 
no part of his charge may fufFer or be eu* 
dangered by ftrangers or paflengers. 



SMUGGLfiRS. 



Smugglers alio often make a ftop, and 
fecrete themfelves in forefts, and may by 
the iame means therefore prove the cauf« 
of the foreft being fet oii fire. 



G 3 sHaoT- 
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SHOOTING. 



The wadding out of a gun; when fired 
may fall amongft dry leaves or grafs, andi 
raile a fire. This is another particular in 
which the attention of the foreft fervants 
is alio requifite, hefides that a general cau- 
tion fhould be given to all who happen to 
pafs through the foreft with a gun. 



Method of extlnguljhlng Fires in For efts. 

If by any of the above-mentioned acci- 
dents a fire is kindled in a foreft, either 
amongft full grown timber or coppice 
wood : the firft precaution to be taken is 
to cut down the wood before and around 
the fire, fb as to let it fall inwards upon 
it, which will not only check the pro- 
grefs of the fire, but help to extinguiih 
it. The tools necefl&ry to affift in this 

purpofe, 
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purpofc, are axes, fpadesy Ihovels and 
rakes. Buihes alfo will help to ftop it. 
A circular line muft be made round the 
fire to confine it to as narrow a compaft 
as poflible. The ground of this line muft 
be cleared of wood, buflies, grafs, leaves, 
or any thing elfe that is capable of feed- 
ing or fpreading fire, and the whole thrown 
inwards by naeans of the inftruments above- 
mentioned, to prevent it from communi- 
xating further. A finall circular ridge of 
earth alfo ought to be inunediately thrown 
up around it to hinder its progrefs along 
the ground, even after it is apparcfntly 
cxtinguilhed ; th? (pot where it has burned^ 
ought to be watched for twenty-four hours 
after, left it (hould fccretly break out 
again. 



OBSERVATION. 



It would be exceedingly proper that the 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood of every 

G 4 forefl"^ 
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forcft, who when an alarm of fire is raifedn 
might naturally be willing to give their 
affiftance in extinguifliing it, Ihould be 
acquainted with the tools or inftrumentfi 
that are neceffary to be brought with thera, 
in order to make themfelves ufeful and 
aiding on fuch occafions. It is common 
pn fuch alarms to find few provided with 
any other tool than an axj but fpades, 
fhovels, rakes and bufhes, are all equally 
iieceffary to the purpofc of exstinguiihipg 
fire, it being often impoffible to have tho 

iifllftancc of water efpecially in dry wpa^ 
ther^ • 



CHAR 
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CHAP. XXV. 

* * 

0/tbe dn^es ofth inereafid Value of ^m^ 
ber whbin thefe himdr^d^ md even jifiy% 
Tears lajl paji. 

H£ value of timber has uicreafed in 
moft of the countries of the chief maritime 
powejrs of Europe, within thefe one hiin«> 
dred, and even fifty, years laft paiL Thig 
particvilar is eafily accounted for. As thoie 
countries have become populous, the in* 
croafe of their in habitants and their arts 
has naturally occafioned a gradual augmen-(> 
tation of buildings for their habitations^ 
their oianufadures, and commerce. Houfeg 
have not only been exceffively multiplied 
in number, but ftill more extraordinarily 
enlarged in their fizc and dimenfions ; th$ 
humble roofs which fafely houfed out 
forefathers, are found to have been con* 
ftruded on too rude, a model for poflerity' 

to 
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to imitate. The dwelling of a modern pea- 
iant even is almoft a palace, when compared 
with thehnit of one of his anceftors. The 
furniture of the meaneft habitations, is 
now an article of confiderable value, and 
of equal neceffity to the poffeflbr; and 
that of the rich is fb various and coftly, 
as to have no bounds to its. fuperfluity 
and elegance. Manufa£hirc$ of many difie* 
Tent kinds, which now exift, and are daily 
invented, require alfo innumerable ftruc^^ 
tures of wood, both below and above 
ground, for carrying them on, not to men* 
Y tion the great and conftant ufe which fbme 
A of them make of charcoal. Laftly the 
commerce of mankind by the means of 
navigation has become fb general and ex- 
tenlive, that the different nations of it, 
particularly of Europe, have engaged al- 
inofl: their whole capitals in it ; this at the 
fame time has made them fo vulnerable by 
fta, that the field of war is as often 
chofen upon the water, as the land, and 
the floutefl and largefl timber, therefore, 

is 
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Is continually in high demand for the con« 
i]xu£):ioa of fhips capable of attacking .or 
de£»ding. one enemy from another* As 
loiiger voyages are alfi> now made in trade, 
it has become neceflary to import larger 
cargoes, which therefore has occafioned 
the veflels fit for fuch commerce to be 
fbencreafed in their fize and burden, as to 
exceed the former ufual freight of mer- 
chantmen, often feveral hutldred tuns« 
Thefe caufes of the multiplied demand 
for various forts of timber, which attend 
«very nation in its progrefs in refinimient, 
and in the arts of war and conmierce, ha^ 
by no means been followed by a propor-* 
tionate ihcreafe in the culture of them« 
On the contrary, as a country becomes 
fully peopled, and land grows in requeft, 
the forefts, inftead of being enlarged for the 
purpofe of extending their general ufes, arc 
the grounds that have been firft encroached 
upon^ Cattle, too, naturally multiply in 
proportion to inhabitants; the forefls are 
alfo their refuge, whenever there is the leaft 

fcarcity 
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feiccity of provifian for them eUewiiere* 
BQt the damage docie bj dK latter wlien 
they haV'e not loom to range in^ and ace 
driven by diftrefs into the foreil:^ is ofben 
jrrepar^le for a number of years* The 
cbltureof forefis^ in ihort^ the fowing^ 
pknting, and management of them ac^ 
cording to rule ai^ neceiilty, has been neg« 
leded and deferred^ from motives both of 
indolence imd overfight, each nztion having 
been fatisfidd to fupply their prefent wants, 
without cpconomy or regard to pofterity* 

Theie are the reafbns of the late high 
price and increafing value of timber, which 
jnuft continue, until the agriculture of fo« 
refts is properly regulated and encouraged. 

This Icarclty and confequent dearnefs 
ef timber is attended with another cir« 
cumftance o£ inconvenience, if not alarm 
to feveral nations of Europe. They are 
obliged on this account to go to a foreign 
market, and thereby rendered dependent 
on the will of another power for their (up- 

ply. 
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ply. Befides the drain of money occafioned 
by the purchafe of fuch a neceflary abroad, 
the precarious Hate- and mature of fuch a 
refource in cafes of urgent want is evident ; 
thctrade, by varioas> Aratagems, may he 
ihutup, and. the natioa demed ity difabled 
and reduced 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Of the Caufts and Prevention of the Decoj^ 

of Growing ftimier.. 

Amongst other attentions of a Fo- 
reift mailer and his fervants, none is more 
important and neceifary than that of ob- 
serving the caufes, and ufing means for the 
prevention of the decay of growing tim* 
ben 



FIRS* 

Fir trees are often apt to fsiil in their 
growth. If the flratum of black, and ex« 
cellive hard earthy which is generally 
found under the fur^sice of a fandy foi!, as 
has before been mentioned in treating of 
the fir^ Ihould be at fo fmall a depth 
that the roots of the fir reach it at too 

early 
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early a period; that is before the fliade of 
the tree, and the nurture of its leaves upon 
the ground beneaf h it, have mbiftened this 
black earth, and made it penetrable by the 
roots of the fir, the growth of the tree is- 
checked* The top branches become dry 
and wither. If the covering which the 
ground receives from the leaves that drop 
upon it, fhould be carribd away by ftealth 
or otherwife, ^Dr manure, as is fbmetimes 
done, when its excellence :for fuch a pur- 
pofc is found out, the roots of the fir, 
which run flat in the ground, are imme- 
diately chilled, and the tree lofes its 
health. If in the thinning a fir forcff, re- 
gard is not plaid to the keeping them ftand- 
ing firm and compaftly together. To as to 
give fhelter to each other, the Icaft admif- 
fibn to cold winds. To as to (hake their' 
roots, or too much fun. To as to dry them, 
v^ill injure and impair their growth. ' 

The previous examination therefore of 
the foil where Firs are to be fown, and; 

carefully 




earefuUjr watching th^ir growth fifter-^ 
wardS) that no fuch accid^nte a& are mju^ 
rioQs to it, may happen to thaniy aire th^ 
moft ceitainineans of railing them fuccefs*' 
fully, and preventmg, as inuch as polSkhr 
decay«* 



OAICS. 

The Oak^ as we have faid beforei U a 
fiout tree^ and well protected againft the 
violence of winds^ by the firm and deep 
hold which its roots have * of the earthu 
But ftill it is, in fome other reipedts^ teeder^ 
and liable to many injuries^ Oaks in full 
growth are often fo chilled by the late 
frofts and blights in the Spring, as all at 
once to ftop their growth. The mkonaent 
this Is perceived by the Forefter^ Ir9ni the 
different indications which they will give 
kim of their being in this ftate^ ad he 
cannot recovejr fuch trees, or prevent their 
deeay, his onljr remedy is to mark them 

for 
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fi^r ^tlng, a$ foon as coiivenlcnt If a^ 
Qdk ilboiild b^pf!e9 to lofc a limb by tha 
ferc9 o£ t}ie wind or any other aocident, 
the {ztti9 courfe m\ift be takejci with it.-^ 
Ti^ clofQr ther^foife, Oak$ are kep^ tog^r 
ther». %ftd tlfe more they are defended by 
their fiituatibfifc from wind and cold, fuch 
accidents will lefs fl'equently befal thenu 

I£ the foil where Qak^ are growing 
ifaouid accidentally ptDve wet, from ftand-* 
bg raw vn,ttt or any other caiafc, the 
water muft bedrainisd off, otherwiie Oaks,, 
Aihes and JBeechiG»9 will be injured in their 
gmwth» none of theie tree^ agreeing with: 
fuch a fituatifin*^^ 




The Red Beech> which puts its leaves 
out very early, often fuffers ib much from; 
late frofts as to go to deCii^y in its tpp 
branchcs-^At the fame tune, as tl^s tf^fi 
has a gre«t .i^any branches, if it haf^ensf 
. . H to 
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to {land alone and much expofed, whwa &- 

4 

&rong whid comes, its roots, which do not^ 
run {o deep as thofe of the Oak, are Very 
much difturbed ; and fronti thence its de- 
cay alfo frequently begins. --^ Its nouriih* 

* " 

ment becoming infufficient, it iboa rots^. 
Before this takes place, however, it muft 
be cut, and made ufe.of. 
* Thiefe being the cautious to be obierved 
tefpeSting the prevention of the decay of 
the principal forcft trees, in order to avoid 
prolixity, we (hall pafs over others of' an 
inferior rank, which are never left {laud- 
ing above twenty or thirty years, and be-* 
long chiefly to Coppice Wood. 



7'he beji SUuatUnfor a Forejl. 

The greater or lefs expofure. of trees td 
heat and cold, from fun and winds, but 
particularly cold winds, has a ftrong in- 
fluence \ipC{Vi * . their^ growth— The .more 
wariTi and fiielrered they ^ftand» iridcpeu* 

dent 
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dent of the quality of the foil, they ia 
general thrive the better ; heat being the 
l^reat adive principle of vegetation. It is 
on this account we find the trees in the 
middle of a foreft, to be thofe of the 
fitieft growth — Whenever therefore a 
fenct or ihelter can be had by nature or 
otberwifo againft cold winds, that fitua-* 
tioh ihoi|Id Be preferred, for the fite of a 
Foreft. And in this view alfo, the borders 
of the Foreft on every fide Ihould be 
planted, at)|} always left ftanding with 
thick wood— 
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CHAP. XXVil. 



Of the Office and Duties nf the Dire£fw of 

A DIRECTOR of « Forcft, is the per. 
foa to whom ^e whole ixianf^«ment of It 
is entnifted. — ^In many countrks pf Eu- 
rope, Colleges are eilabliflied^ where in- 
ilru6lions for the difcharge of fuch an of- 
fice are given, and Noblenaen as well as 
others refbrt, in order to be tutored in 
that branch of agriculture to which it be-* 
longs.—* 

A careful Foreft Mafter muft fre- 
qtiently furvey the foreft under his care in 
perfbn. His general plans for the conduct 
and management of it, ought always to be 
made with fo much forefight as to 
leave him fufHcient time to prepare for the 
due execution of them. The timber to be 

cut, 



cut, the encloiureis to be made, the groiaiid 
to be planted, and feed to be fowtl, ihcaild 
all be ordered in dib maimer. His feed of 
all kinds^ at the fame time, ihould alwaj^ 
be readj, that he may never depend onic 
yeir dii the contingencies of another. A& 
<ter bis plans are fully arranged, and he has 
jg^ven orders for exebuting them, he mull: 
next be watchful that thefe orders arfc 
ilriftly obeyed. He muft be certain, that 
his workmen, fudi as wood cutters, plan* 
iers, and trthcr labourers^ do their bufinefs 
wdll. He muft take care, that they reCreivc 
their pay rfegularly, left it Ihould be cm*- 
bezzled by the deputies or fervants wndet 
him; which might give theih fdtne.pr^* 
tence to commit frauds on the foreft tim- 
ber, and to negle£t due attendance on their 
labour, while the other fervants of the 
foreft, on account of their own fraudulent 
condud, are afraid to difclofe their mal- 
practices. 

The Direftor of a foreft muft alfo be 

cautious not to employ Foreft-keepers un- 

» 
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4er.hifn, wha do not underftarid their dutjjr; 
and muft take pains to irtftriift thofe he 
does employ to the utmoft' of his power* 
Sober, flout, healthy people, aife requifite 
for his bufinefs, which requires attention in 
the ^night as well as in the day. On this 
account a fufficient falary fliould be allowed 
them that they may live comfortably and 
have no temptation to negleiQ: or leave 
their employment, if they prove honeft, or 
to conceal a robbery from their mafter, or a 
negledk of duty in his fervants. Thefe 
precautions being taken, the Diredtor of a 
foreft may expe(9: fucccfs in his charge ; 
but otherwife, all his plans are ulelefs, and 
his foteft will turn to wafte. 
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C H A iP. XXVIIL 



CONCLUSION. 



H 



AVING in the preceding pages en- 
• 4^voured to explain, from my own prac- 
tice arid experience, the rules which the 
Diredlor of a foreft ought to obferye, in 
the execution of his duty, having men- 
tioned the feafo^s at which the feeds 
. of different trees are ripe ; the man- 
^c^ of gathering, preferving, and fowing 
. each ; . the different foils which they ' re-, 
quire ; the method of tranfplanting young 
trees from a nurfery into a forefl, • and of 
railing and treating Coppice Woods ; the^ 
way in which grown timber ought to be 
cue and inanaged ; having alfo fhewn how 
wafte lands may be recovered and im- 
proved, by the culture of Firs upon them ; 
and ftated every other particular, withit^ 
^ur knowledcre, connefted with the charge 

of 






of a Forellr-mafter ; we wifh it to be 
imderftood, that though the fyftem we 
have laid down for the management of fo- 
refts, is founded on experience^ and {up- 
ported by the prefent pradfce of fevcral 
countries of Europe, where that branch of 
agiiculturiB is much ftudied and encouraged, 
we are ftill open to further improvements^ 
and information j by no means fkttering^ 
©urfelves, that our fyftem is perfeft, of 
liable to no obje<5tions. On the contrary,- 
we are fenfible, that many difcoveries aro 
yet to be made, from obfervation, in tbc^ 
principles erf" vegetation, which wilj greatly* 
ailift in the culture of fbrefts. In the mean- 
time, we hope we arc juftifiable in fubmitr 
ting to the public the rules of diat prafticei 
which has hithertq been attended with the. 
greateft fuccefs. This treatife, at the fame 
time, is not to be confidered as containing 
every particular rule and circumflance of 
praftice, whith corties within the fcope of 
fo extenfive a fubje^, ^ the culture of fo^ 

, ' refls* 






refts and forefl: trees; to mention, or even 
advert but flightly to them all^ would re- 
quire a volume of immenie bulk, which- 
would be very foreign to Ae views pyo- 
pofed by the au^or ; but he hopes, he has 
ftated the general principles fufficiently 
clearly to make them ferve, ini a gteal rnea-* 
fure, as a guide to thofe who woiild lay 
oMt foreft grounds to advantage. 

Having forgot to give a caution, in the 
preceding part of this work, refpeding the- 
cutting the roots of the Oak, we beg the 
Reader's indulgence for inferting it here,, 
rather than omit it altogether ; it is— that 
the heart root ought not to be cut at all,, 
unlefs to cut it fmooth, if it fhould be fplit 
or broken, in being taken out of the nui-fe- 
ry, and that a part of the hole into which 
the tree is to be fet, fhould be deep enough 
to admit the whole length of that root If 
a tree, however, fhould have no heart root,- . 
or if that root fhould be unfpund, it is not 
worth planting. On a future occafion, it 

I is 
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\i the intention of the Author to enlarge 

/ 

this treatife, and illuftrate it with plates: 
any miflakes or inaccuracies, therefore, 
which may have efcaped him, in his zeal 
to be expeditious in propofing and pointing 
out a meafure of public benefit to the atten- 
tion of the Legiflature, he hopes will be 
excufcd ; any fuch overfights cannot afFeft 
his general defign, and are eafily corrected 
in the execution of it. 



APPENDIX. 
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Of the Royal Forejtsy Chacts^ and Parks, 



£x AVING created of the culture of fo- 
refts in general^ and explained the rules 
and methods of pradice by which they 
are beft managed and preferved, we meaa 
that a particular application of the principle^ 
we have laid down for that purpoie fhould 
be made to the improvement of the Royal 
Forefts^ Chades^ and Parks, in England. 

The Royal Forefts, Chaces, and Parks 
of this kingdom are {o confiderable in their 
extent, and fo favoured in climate and 
foil, thw with proper management they 
would be able to fupply, not only all the 
demands of the Royal Navy, and the re- 

a pairs 
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pairs of all the Royal Buildings, but to al- 
low enough from their produce for the ex* 
pences of their further improvement, bc- 
fides the defraying of every annual contin-* 
gency, including the draughts made upon 
the foreft cheft' occafionally by the Trea- 
fury, even if thcfe (hould be greatly en^ 

creafed in their anaount. 

' • • • • 

Of the Royal Parks we cannot fay that 
their condition, from various circumftances> 
and in particular, from each being more 
immediately under the eye of a Ranger,, 
who. is always a perfon of the firft rank; 
and eftimatton, has fuffered much negled*. 
Frauds have not been fo eafily committed 
upon them, and wafte thereby lefs fre^ 
qucntly occafioned.^ 

The fituation of the open forcfts, however^ 
tias been very different, and even fo alarming, 
that in the year 1771, a Committee of t^t 
Houfe of Commons was appointed to. cxa-,. 
amine their ftate, and direft the means for the : 
better fupplyiitg the Royal Navy with tiqa-. 
lien Eiit.notwidiftanding the report of this > 

Com- 
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Committte {lated the ruinous condition of 
the forefts, while at the &me time, with 
refpedl: to (ituationi they were poilelled of 
every advantage and fuperiority of foil fit 
for the growth of the fipeft timber of all 
kinds, yet the execution of the meafure$ 
neceflary for the objedt of their enquiry has 
flill been neglefted and delayed^ 

Nothing can more ftrongly picture 
the wretched and defolate ftate of the fo- 
rcfts, which fhould reprefent the ftrength 
and finews of the country, than their being 
fo naked and bare, even of buflx and under- 
wood^ that they cannot. give ihelter to. 
deer ; thofe animals, as well as other game^. 
having been confequently obliged to leave 
them, and found ftraggling through the 
countjjy in fearch of cover. The damage, at 
the lame time, done to the forefts by negle<Sk 
of proper cultivation, has been greatly aug* 
xnented, and material injury fuftained by 
them, from encroachn^ents on their boun^ 
daries. But what is greatly more aftonifliing, 
it has been recently propofed to fell part of 

z% the 
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tEe fbreft lands, inftead 6f recovering rficir 
ftll extent and improving them. This maft- 
furefeems to have no other bbjc£t in vifew than 
the raiiing of a tempdrary fum of itioney; 
without any confideratioh of future exigeh- 
cies, which the enlargement and proper cul-^ 
tiire of them might fiipply ; not to mention 
theinvafion which it aims at of Royal domain. 
It would appeir, in fliort, from the prefent 
ftate of the Royal Forefts that their late Ma* 
' nagerg conceived there Was timber enough 
in them for the demands of the prefent' 
century, or at leaft^ during their time in 
bffice, and therefore negleaed entirely their 
oecondmy and improvement* A great 
quantity of tiniber is requifite to fupply the 
daily encreafing demands for the N^vy and 
the commerce of this country; be(ided 
what is neceflary for the purpofes of inland 
navigation, which is every day advancing^ 
and the canals for which make the tranfport- 
mg of timber convenient and eafy : thert 
arc alfo many reafons for preferring a fups 
ply of. it from the forefts of thi« kingdom* 

The 
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The foil and clitiiate are particularly -fa^, 
your^ble to the growth of every fort of 
wood ; the Engliih Oak efpecially is rec^ 
koncd the beft in Europe : but besides the 
\ fuperiority of the ^ood of it and othef$j 
their growth is quicker ; as the winters of 
this country arc neither fo fcvere nor lafting 

as tbofe on the Continent towards the norths 

» .... ' • '. . . 

From the circumftances above mentioned, 
it is evident, that if the intereils of the natioj^i 
are to be ftudied, and poflierity regarded, the 
flate of the Royal .Forefls require the moil 
ferious attention ; and it is indifpenfably rer 
quifite to adopt mcafures for their manage^ 
ment and prefervation. In propoiii^g thefe, 
though I am folely aftuated by duty, it 
will be impoinble to avoid pajSing cenfure 
upon the mifcondua, mifmanagemeat, aqd 
ruinous negled, which has occafioned the 
neceffity of them. 

There are none but People of age, who 
have feen the forefts of Elngland in full 
growth, that is, in that thriving ftate and 
prefervatlon in which they ought always 

a ^ to 
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to be continued. The caufes which have 
gradually reduced them all to a ftate of al* 
moft wafte and ruin, and the rules which 
Ihould be obferved for their prcfervation, 
fliall be contrafted with each other. 

I. The open forefts have been continually 
fubjedl to robberies of their timber, for want 
of the necefl&ry regulations to prevent them. 

The fervants of the foreft, therefore, 
ought to be bound by oath, to watch and 
prevent any fuch frauds from being commit- 
ted, and if found in collufion with any 
pierfons committing dicm, to be fevexcly 
punifhed as an example . to others. 

II. Unfkilful people are too often em- 
ployed in the management of a fbreft. 

To find perfons who are well qualified 
for the different employments in a foreft, is 
the bufinefs of the Surveyor General and 
his Deputy. 

III. Timber is often cut at improper 
feafbns of the year. 

The Surveyor General and Deputy ihould 
alfo prevent this. 

IV. Little 
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iV. Litde or no attention has been paid 
to (Minguifh wood fit for fuel, from wood 
fit for timber, that the laft might be pre- 
ferved, and only the former cut ; arid alfo - 
what parts of the lame tree might be fit, 
the onie for fuel, and the other for timber. 

This is alfo in the judgement of the Sur- 
vcyor General and Deputy, who (hould fuf- 
fer no wood to be cut, without their know- 
ing the purpofe to which it is to be applied. 

V. In cutting timber, in particular a- 
mongft young growth, a tree by falling 
upon them, or when it is brought away, 
often deftroys more than its timber is 
worth. 

The Surveyor General and Deputy muft 
therefore judge, in fuch cafes, of the pro- 
priety of cutting fuch timber. 

VI. When foreft fer van ts, Clergymen, 
or others, are entitled to fuel from a foreft, 
they often by fraud obtain, inftead of de- 
cayed trunks or branches, found and vala- 
able timber, to the great prejudice of the 
foreft V 

a 4 la 
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In all cafes of fuch privilege otr right, it 
is advifible to buy the ri^t^ by paying an 
eqmvalent in money for it out of the foreft 
cheft ; but if this mode of compenfatbn 
ihould be refufedt^reat care ipuft be takw 
to limit fuch dues. 

VII. If Surveyors from the Navy, &c. 
\ I come with an order for timber, and are not 
Y cvefuUy attended to, they are very apt to 
/ \ a(k for double the quantity of their order. 
All fuch orders, therefore, ihould be in 
Writing, and examined by the Foreft Sur- 
veyor General or Deputy, who fhould take 
care that their order is properly complied 
with, and not exceeded. The timber mufl 
be meafured and cut, and what remains 
afterwards, if ufeful, laid up; if not, given 
away as fuel to thofe who are entitled 
to it. 

VIII. If the Surveyor of Public Work? 
has a demand for timber for building, or re- 
pairing any Royal building or bridge, hi^ 
demand often exceeds the neceflary quan- 
tity in a great degree ; the building for 

which 
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which the umber ]^ granted, is fomedmts 
pojRponedy or never built ; a plan for 
buildmg futh a bridge of ftone, is after- 
wards introduced, and the timber never 
accounted for : too ftrift regidations, there- 
fore, cannot be pafi^ to guard againO: &cl& 
frauds and pecxdation. 

Orders for fuch, therefore, Ihould all be 
in writing, alfo eflimates for what is necef^ 
fary made out» and an exa^t m^furement 
of the fame ^ven, and no more ; as the 
remains of large wood, after being cut for 
iiich purpofos, are often ufeful to ihip 
builders and others* 

IX* Neither nurferies for the fiipply of 
foreft land with young trees, nor en- 
clofures for the defence of young gro wrib, 
have ever been properly made, and pre- 
ferved^ 

Thefe particulars alfo muft be attended to 
tjy the Surveyor General and his Deputy, 
as they are indifpenfably neceflary to the 
welfare of the foreft, 

X, The 
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X. The privilege which the foreft fcr- 
vants claim to what is called top and lop 
trees, gives the utmoft opportunity of doing 
injury to the foreft, as it is a pretext for 
endlefs frauds, which are often fb very jwro* 
fitable as to make the forcft fervants fre- 
quently commit them, or to allow thcna to 
be done by others ; the lofles wliich the 
revenue fufFers therefore muft be in pro- 
portion. Oak and Beech, in particular, do 
not thrive after being cut in this manner ; 
befides that it often happens, that the 
Ijranches of the Oak, on account of the 
largenefs of its limbs, are ufeful for knee 
wood in fhip building, and therefore more 
valuable than the tree itfelf. The efFe£te 
of this ruinous praftice are vifible in Ep- 
ping, Windfor, New, Deane, and other 
fbrefts ; where the trees are ftanding with* 
out head or limbs, unfit for any thing, but 
evidences of robbery and wafte ; the fpial^ 
left obfervation and comparifon with the 
eye, of the regular growth of timber in a 
park, or private property, where no fuch 

baneful 
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J)ariefxil privilege is permitted, will be fuffi- 
ci^nt to make its impropriety and injurious 
tendency appear. 

This fource of egiolument or perquifite 
to the forefl fervants, ought therefore to be 
entirely cut off from them, and a propor- 
tional encreafe of Iklary allowed them ; or 
if the perquifite is to be at all granted, 
the White Beech is the only tree which 
fhould be cut in this manner* 

XI. No care has ever been taken to pre- 
vent encroachnients on the boundaries of 
the forefts ; fo that it has almoft become 
cuftomary to crib many acres from them, 
every here and there ; until at laft, great 
fpaces of land have been detached, and cut 
off from them without any permiffion from 
Government, or acknowledgment to the 
foreft cheft. 

This (hameful and growing evil muft bq 
jfl:opf)ed, by the vigilance of the Surveyor 
General, his Deputy, and his under feSr- 
vants ; the latter of whom ought to be en- 
joined tp make an inftant report to them, 

under 
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vax4cr pain c/ cfifroiiEon, of every 9ttciig)t 
towanfe an encroachment on. the foreftt ^ 
XIL It has too (^ten hdpp^ied> tb^it old 
feroity fervante, or others equally vafit, 
have been appointed to the care of fqreft» 
2iid parks, ^though totally igQorQot of 
every thing belcmging to cheir charge. Such 
^nations being given them for the lupport 
f>f their old age, in con^nfation for paii 
fcrvices, they are iludious of nothing eHe 
than the means of relieving their infirmi- 
ties, and comforting the decline of life* 
They are unable to difcharge their duty, 
particularly in looking by <ky and by night, 
in all kinds of weather, after the fafety of 

V 

the foreft ; on which account, opportuni? 
ties are never wanting to thofe difpoicd to 
fob and defraud it. Where ^ere are any 
fuch fervants belonging to a foreft, they 
ought to be otherwife provided for ; and 
the Surveyor General or Deputy (hould take 
care, that their places are inftantly, fijled up 
with young and adive people, intelligent 

in 



* Ih the buimeis of the department ^aid ^^ 
they undertake. 

XIIL Due advef tifemeAt ha6 feldcxn « 
feevei- been given to the public, in 3aewf- 
papers., or in neighbouring churches, when 
timber^ or other wood, has been tb be fold> 
in order that thfe beft mairket price might 
be obtained for it^ and thst the poor ^ well 
as the rich, might foppiy themfelvts with 
what they wanted oii Tuch occafions. Pri- 
vate contra^s for tha fale of timber, tod 
*aiily ddmlt of the gratification of private 
views. 

It is j>roper^ theirqibre, that dglit days 
previduS to every faie of timber^ for wh^* 
€v^r ufe it may ierv^ advertiiemeiA of the 
(ame (hould be given in the public newiP- 
papers^ arid in the neighbouring churches, 
for the better information and conv^ieade 
of oveiy purchafer, and for a fair and equi^ 
table lale of the property of the King. 

Having mentioned the diilerent caoifes 
which have allowed the Rdyal Forefts of 
JEngiand to fink in Aeir value, and grow 
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fcanty in their fupply of timber for the* 
ufes of the nation, to the great prejudice and 
reduftion (^ the Royal revenues arifing 
from them ; and alfo fhewn the means and 
precautions, which hiwi they been taken, 
would have pre vented fuch confequences, 
and grounds of complaint ; I will humbly 
ftgite my idea of a proper foreil eftablifli* 
ment, which upon being once firmly fixed, 
would ibon evince its importance and ad- 
vantages in the perpetual internal fund of 
wealth and ftrength it would raife to the 
country. The due culture of forefts is a 
foundation, on whicl\ an immenfe fuper- 

ftrufture is to be raifed. It requires, there- 

« 

fore, to be formed with fufficient extent, 
fofidiry and circumfpedion, and afterwards, 
the moft induftrious attention to all its 
members and parts. 

The officers, fervants, &c., confidered 
neceflary to this eftabliihment, are, 

I. A Surveyor Genej'aJy who is. the chief 
Direiior and Manager of the Forejlsy and 
mght to be a perfon of thejirji rank and for- 
tune^ 
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func^ aiave the cmjideration of the emolu^ 
tnents of his place ^ of influence fufficient to 
give fpirit and vigour to the execution of his 
orders^ and attentive to cultivate all fucb in^ 
terefls as are necejfary for the difpatcb of 
Imjinefsy and agreeable dif charge of his office , 
particularly as the Rangers^ ivbo are all 
men of ranky have more or lefs interference 
with it. 

11. A Deputy Surveyor General, who is 
not only to affift the Surveyor General in 
every part of his duty, but alfb to ufe his 
beft endeavours to promote the general imi» 
provement of the forefts, and in particular^ • 
to give relief and fatisfaftion to his fupe* 
rior in the difcharge of bis office. 

II L A Land Surveyor, who is to furvey 
all thp Royal Forefts fucceffively, and 
draw three plans of each, reprefenting the 
whole extent and boundaries of them fepa- 
rately , the encroachments which have been 
ipade upon them, their divifions and fub* 
divifipns ; together with the growth upon 
them. One of thefe three plans of each, 

to 



» fee ptefcntcd txa the Treafuryi ft iccoad 
t^ be kept ia the Foreft office j and the 
tittrd to be refehrcd for the Ltod S\ir- 
veyorof the time bdirtg. 

IV. A Timber Surveyor, who is well 
tcquailited with the varioUa ufes of tinflber^ 
and particuhrljr with ihip timber, and can. 
&:e6t what is proper to be cut for different 
porpofes and demands, fo that no wood' 
*^hich would be nfcful for fliip timber, 

m 

€ir houfe timber, itiay be given for fuel, 
4kc., but carefully laid up uiitil it is waijted 
fear the ufe it will belt ferve^ tod bring 
thebei[l price. 

• V. A Planter, or a perfon who is to ex- 
amine the culture of each foreff fuccef- 
V and obfcrvc the execution of all 
tlic orders of the Surveyor General, that 
liiey n?iay be dpiie IkilfuUy and without de- 
lay, and make a true report accordingly to 
the Surveyor General. 

VI. A Meffenger, who rides, or a perfon 
leady at all times to convey, with proper 

4 
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!^6d, bfl hdrfcback, the different otders 
©if the Sulvtyot- General br his Thprnj. 

yil. A Foot Meffaigef for the fame 
p{itp6{t 6f trahfinitting orders, oi- nhei^iiged^ 
td finUfer diftahcesi 

VIII. A feedfman, or a ftrohg a6liv6 
pfeffoii, who linderftands the whole ma^ 
nagemelit of all different kinds of feeds^, 
^d tal^es care of them for the fupply of 
the difierent forefts when wmited. 

IX. A ho«fe for the Foreft Office, 
Whkh liiuft be detached from any other 
buildings, ^ftd ftand alonfe, for .the bettfeir 
fecurity from fire ; where not only all t&e 
fereft bufin^ie is t^ ht done, but all books 
and papers belonging to it may be kept^ 
and the magazine of feeds preferved, from 
Whicfe all demands for feed, to the diflferent 
fofeft grounds, stt to be fupplied. 

X. A Solicitoi*, or Attorney at Law, of 
chiiSitket ihd reputation, whofe falary 
ihduld bb fo fuificient as not to lay him 
under the neceffity of attending to any 

b other 
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Other bufinefs, for which he Can have no 
leifure or time, if he does juftice to the 
afiairs of the foreft. The greatcfl: requi- 
fites in his departnjent moderation ^ and 
temper ; his chief objedt being to recon* 
cile all differences, and adjuft difputes ami- 
cably, without involving the King in vex- 
atious fuits with any of his fubj.e<5§. 

XI. A Treafurer, who receives and pays 
all monies on account of the forefls ; who 
Ihould give fepurity for his truft, and ought 
to fettle annually with the Treafury, with 
the Surveyor G^ei^*s atteflation to aU bi$ 
accounts. 

Xllf A Secretary tp the Surveyor Ge» 
neral. 

Xlll. An Under Clerk. 

As foon as this eftablifhment is refolved 
upon, and the neceflary offic^s^ppointed ; 
the firft ftep to be taken is : 

I. To have the forefts furveyed by the 
Land Surveyor immediately, and his report 
made in the njanner 1;)efore mentioned* 

6 ILTo 
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11. To order all the preferit ifbreft fer- 
vants to make a return of their offices, fa- 
lafies, and perquifites, of every kind. 

ni. To eftablifh correfpondences in Nor- 
way and other countries, for the fupply of 
feeds, and particularly fir feeds, which are 

■ • 

to be had better and cheaper there than in 
this country ; it being dangerous to depend 
oh die feed dealers here, for the reafbns 
before mientioned in this Work. 

rVT. To fonpi nurferies for Oaks, of one, 
two, thrte, or more acres, in proportion to 
die extent of the park or forefl, to which 
they may belong, and are to fupply : and 
to- begin with the parks. 

V. To provide a forefl hammer which 
fhould be made of a new flamp, with the 
King's name, which is to be placed in the 
cuflody of the Surveyor General or his De- 
puty, that no tree may be cut without being 
firfl marked with this hammer, and after- 
wards accounted for. 
• VI. The principal forefl fcrvant of eve- 
ry forefl mufl alfo have a hammer for his 

b 2 ufe. 
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